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Elimination of Overlapping 
Of Federal and Local Lev- 
ies Aim of House Inquiry, 
Says Chairman Vinson 


ae the Federal resegve system 
< closed the calendar year 1931 with 
fewer member banks than it has had at 
any time since its organization, its mem- 
ber banks are holding an increasing—pro- 
portion of the total loans and investments 
in the country, the Federal Reserve Board 
states in its annual report to Congress 


Cooperation of States 


And Treasury Urged 


Systematic Investigation Must 
Precede Coordination of 
Conflicting Revenue Sources, 
Secretary Mills Declares 





In the study which the subcommittee 
of the House Ways and Means Commijt- 
tee will make during the Summer months 
of the duplication in State and Federal 
taxes, the purpose willbe toward a reduc- 
tion in taxes, it was stated orally June 
17 by Representative Vinson (Dem.), of 
Ashland, Ky., chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. ‘ 


The work of the subcommittee will in- 
clude investigations into practically every 
field of taxation both State and Federal, 
and in determining from which each 






far as possible the existing injustices 
caused by the imposition of both a State 
and Federal tax on certain industries, it 
was pointed out by Mr. Vinson, who was 


the sponsor of the investigation. 


4 


Tobacco Taxation Cited 


Declaring that the matter was brought 
to his attention at first through the dou- 
ble taxation imposed upon the. tobacco 
industry, Mr. Vinson said he proposed the 
investigation to the Ways and Means 
Committee and that they approved_his 
motion at its executive meeting of June 
(A statement issued by the majority 
Rainey 


16. 


should withdraw so as to eliminate as 
floo: 


leader, Representative | 
(Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., announcing the 
investigation was printed in the issue of | 
June 17). - ] 

The purpose of the investigation, ac- 
cording to Mr. Vinson, is expressed in the | 
motion which he made before the Com- 
mittee on June 16, in which it is stated: 

Text of Authorization 

“The subcommittee is authorized and 
directed to make an investigation and 
study of the overlapping, duplication, and 
lack of correlation, in~the imposition of 
taxes by the United States and the States, 
the legal and constitutional limitations on 
the taxing’ powers of the United States 
and the States giving rise to maladjust- 
ments of Federal and State taxation, 
method of attaining coordination in the 
administration of the tax laws of the 
United States and the several States, and 
all problems which, in its opinion, arise 
in connection with the relations of the 
States and the United States with respect 
to taxation.” 

“It will be our endeavor to avoid du- 
plication in taxation,” Mr. Vinson stated. 
“We are not searching for new taxes. I 
want that made clear. 


Propose to Reduce Taxes 


“On the contrary, it is our purpose to 
reduce tax burdens. And this comes at a 
time when reductions in government ex- 
penditures should in itself reduce tax bur- 
dens and at a time when the State gov- 
ernments can withdraw from the fields in 
which they do not properly belong, and 
the Federal Government from the fields 
which do not properly belong to it. 

“When our subcommittee was working 
on the recently enacted tax bill, we found 
that when we went to look for taxes both 
the State and Federal Governments had 
taxes on the same articles. Of course, it 
is a question of which was first in the 
particular field, and which is invading the 
fields of the other. 


Duplication in Cigarette Levy 


“As an instance, let me point to tobacco. 
The Federal Government has had a tax 
on tobacco since about 1800. Within re- 
cent years 13 States have imposed a tax 
on tobacco and this has resulted in a 
montrous burden on the tobacco industry. 

“Today in the State of Arkansas, on a 
package of cigarettes selling at 15 cents, 
the Federal Government has a tax of 6 
cents and the State Government gets 5 
cents as tax. This leaves only 4 cents to 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Higher Import Duties 
Adopted by Lithuania 


Number of American Com- 
modities Are Affected 


Effective June 12, 1932, Lithuanian im- 
port duties on a long list of articles have 
been increased by a Government decree, 
according to a cablegram f:! nae M. 
L. Stafford, Kovno, and made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Among the increased duties on products 
of interest to American trade (in lits per 
kilo, legal weight, former duties in paren- 
theses) are the following: 

Tires and tubes, 4.00 (3.00);' gasoline 
and similar, petroleum products, 0.45 
(0.30); motor cycles and side ‘cars, 3 
(2.00); developed motion picture films, 
4.00 (2.00); undeveloped motion picture 
films, 2.00 (1.00); motor truck chassis 
weighing not over 1,200 kilos, 1.00 (0,70); 
and heavier motor truck chassis, 0.75 
(0.50). The increases on passenger auto- 
mobiles vary from one-fourth to one-half 
of the former duties.—(Issued by Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 





Emergency Corporation 
To Issue Six-month Notes 


The Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation announced 
June 17 that it has authorized the issuance 
of a series of six-month notes up to an 
aggregate amount of $250,000,000, matur- 
ing Oct. 27, 1932, and bearing interest at 
the rate of 342 per cent per annum. The 
notes will be purchased by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as the funds are required 
by the Corporation.—(Issued by Recon. 
struction Finance Corporation.) 


| question is the subject of litigation. 


made public June 17. 

Gross earnings of the 12 Federal reserve 
banks were lower in 1931 than in any 
year since 1917, and four of the reserve 
banks, those of Boston, Richmond, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, operated at a net 
loss, according to the annual report of 
the Board. 

Greater liquidation of loans and in- 
vestments than in the post-war years, the 
lowest short-term interest rates in 20 
years and the largest number of bank 
suspensions and consolidations ever rec- 
orded characterized general banking dur- 
ing 1931, the Board asserts. 

The heaviest reduction in member bank 
reserve balances and the lowest discount 
rate in the history of the Federal reserve 
system as well as large shipments of gold 








Authority to Continue 
Stock Market Inquiry 
To Be Asked in Senate 


Committee Proposes Inves- 
tigation During Recess ‘as 
Tax Returns of Those In- 
volved Are Sought 


The Senate Committee on Banking and| 
Currency, decided June 17 to ask the 
Senate for power to continue its stock | 
exchange inquiry into the Summer months | 
and the recess of Congress and to ask 
for more money with which to carry on 
the investigation. 

The action’ was taken after the investi-| 
gation into short selling pools and other 
stock exchange transactions during the 
day had prompted Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, to propose means of placing 
income tax returns of. those involved in| 
the investigation before the Committee. 

Additional Funds Sought 


Announcement of the decision to seek 
authority by means of a resolution was 
made orally by Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, Conmmittee Chairman, 
who said it was proposed to ask for $50,- 
000 more with which to pay the expenses. 

At the same session, the Committee was 
told by a witness that “it Should not be 
made the dupe of those who promote in- 
vestigations for their own interest,” but 
the statement was passed over tempo- 
rarily “as a matter for consideration in 
executive session,” although the witness 
invited questioning on it. 


Stock Operations Considered 


The Committee inquiry, as on the pre- 
ceding day, was devoted to operations of 
William Fox, theatre owner, in stock of 
his own companies and to transactions 
involving Continental Shares, Inc., and 
other interests controlled by Cyrus. §S. 
Eaton, of Cleveland, and his associates. 

It was in connection with the Eaton 
transactions that the suggestion was made 
for the Committee to avoid being the 
“dupe” of interests promoting investiga- 
tions. Ferdinand Eberstadt, of New York, 
former partner in Otis and Company, a 
New York brokerage house in which Mr. 
Eaton was a partner, had been called to 
be interrogated respecting certain bank 
loans which he negotiated for Continental 
Shares. 


‘Prosecution’ Protested 


After telling of his relationship with the 
transaction, and which he said was done 
merely at the request of the president of 
Continental Shares, Mr. Eberstadt asked 
permission to make a statement. He com- 
plained concerning the “attitude” which 
he said the inquiry had assumed.as being 
one, of prosecution, rather than investi- 
gation and expressed the opinion that it 
was not only unfair but unwise to proceed 
with an investigation into the Continental 
Shares case at a time when the whole 


“I want to state also,” he continued, 
“that I think a Committee of thi; jimpor- 


Annual Report to Congress 


to, Europe late in 1931 were other bank- 
ing developments during 1931, according 
to the Board. Additional information 
contained in the report follows: 

All of the 12 Federal reserve banks had 
to draw on their surpluses in order to pay 
a part or all of their dividends. Net 
earnings of the 12 banks were $2,972, 066, 
and their scheduled dividends amounted 
to $10,029,760, forcing them to draw $7,- 
057,694 from their reserves. Gross earn- 
ings, which touched their lowest point 
in 15 years, aggregated $29,701,279. 

In calling attention to the increasing 
proportion of loans and investments held 
by member banks, the report shows that 
at the end’of- 1931 member bank loans and 
investments, which amounted to approxi- 
mately $38,600,000,000, were 77 per cent 
of all bank loans and investments in the 
country. In 1930 the member bank loans 
and investments were 75 per cent of the 
total and 1929, 73 per cent. 


Number of Banks Falls 


While the loans and investments of 
the member banks were increasing in im- 
portance, the number of banks fell to the 
lowest level in history, After suffering a 
net reduction of 804 during the year due 
to suspensions, consolidations and with- 
drawals, the number of member banks 
stood at 7,246 on Dec. 31, 1931, compared 
with 7,582 on Dec. 31, 1914, the previous 
low record. 

In the last three months of 1931 all 
banks—both member and nonmember— 
contracted their credit by about $3,300,- 
000,000, reduction which almost equaled 
the heavy liquidation in the postwar pe- 
riod between November, 1920, and March, 
1922. This sudden sharp contraction of 


|credit came as the climax to less rapid 


shrinkage which had been going on dur- 
ing 1929, 1930 and the first three-quarters 
of 1931. It reduced by 6 per cent the 
volume of credit outstanding, 
Total Bank Credit 
By the close of 1931 total bank credit 
hadefallen to its 1925 level. Declining 
by $6,100,000,000 or 11 per cent during the 
entire year, the total of loans and invest- 
ments held by all banks stood at $50,- 
100,000,000 at the end of the year, $8,- 
750,000,000 under the peak reached in Oc- 
tobex, 1929. During the year 1931 mem- 
ber banks reduced their loans and in- 
vestments by $4,300,000,000, and nonmem- 
ber banks cut theirs $1,800,000,000. 
Until the last quarter of 1931, when the 
rapid withdrawal of credit began, banks 
had been offsetting, in part, their reduc- 


Supply Bill for Navy , 
Carries 318 Millions 


Measure as Voted by Senate 
Is Eight Millions Under 
Sum Approved by House 





Passage of the annual appropriation 
bill for the Navy Department (H. R. 11452) 
at a night session June 16 resulted in few 
changes in the measure over those made 
by the Senate Committee in its report to 
the Senate. The bill at that time was re- 
duced below the ‘total as it passed the 
House by $8,134,998. 

The House total of $326,353,459 was $40,- 
043,662 below the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 

Changes made in the Senate included 
the addition of an amendment, proposed 
by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
expend $1,000,000 from the naval hospital 
fund for a hospital at Philadelphia. 
Another change was the addition of $715,- 
000 to the $5,000,000 total for new air- 
planes and equipment. 

Senator Reed explained that his amend- 
ment would not “add one cent to the ap- 
propriations carried by the bill.” “It 
would authorize the expenditure to be 
made solely from the hospital fund which 
now exists,” he said. “It is not Govern- 
ment money at all. It is raised by a con- 
tribution by about 20 cents per month 
from every officer and enlisted man of 
the Navy.” 

Previous to passage of the bill by a 
viva voce vote, Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, entered a motion to recommit the 
bill with instructions to reduce. its total 
by 10 per cent in accordance with the pro- 
gram carried out in a number of other ap- 





tance and prominence should not made 
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Return of Merchandise to Stores 





propriation bills. This motion was re- 
jected, however, by a roll call vote of 27 
to 22. 


Reduced by; City-wide Campaign 


CAMPAIGN in Dallas, Tex., has 

demonstrated that an excessive re- 
turn of goods to stores can be reduced, 
according to information made avail- 
able June 17 by the Department of Com- 
merce. Leading department and_ spe- 
cialty stores of Dallas report decreases 
ranging as high as 50 per cent in the 
quantities of merchandise returned by 
customers. The results were achieved 
through a city-wide campangn carried 
on by the returned goods bureau of the 
Retail Merchants Association in co- 
operation with the Dallas district office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 

During the last seven months, pur- 
chases returned to the cooperating 
stores rangéd from 6.3 to 16.7 per cent 
of total sales, as against 10.7 to 21.1 
per cent reported by the same group of 
stores in the period of October, 1930, 
to May, 1931. The following additional 
information was supplied: 

The best record was made by a store 
which cut its percentage of returned 
merchandise from 12.6 to 6.3, a reduc- 
tion of exactly one-half. Even the poor- 
est record showed a decrease of 17.8 per 
cent in returned goods, as returned 
merchandise dropped from 18.16 per 
cent of gross sales to 16.74 pef cent. 

The accomplishments of the cam- 
paign, it is said, bear out the recent 
declaration of P. A. O’Connel, president 


of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, that returned goods losses may 
be cut in half through proper _indi- 
vidual and collective action by the 
country’s retail stores. 

Cooperation of the Dallas buying pub- 
lic is being enlisted through numerous 
publicity mediums, including newspaper 
advertising, posters, direct-mail circular- 
ization, and folders inserted in delivered 
packages. These emphaize the ultimate 
costs. and disadvantages to both cus- 
tomer and store of unnecessary returns 
of purchses, 

Stores participating in the drive also 
have adopted uniform rules governing 
permissible types of goods to be re- 
turned, time limits for return, and other 
details, which have been brought promi- 
nently to the attention of their cus- 
tomers, thus avoiding difficulties due to 
misunderstandings of policy. 

A feature of the returned goods cam- 
paign has been the preparation by the 
Dallas Retail Merchants Association, 

with the aid of the Commerce District, 
| Office, oc a digest of national experience 

and research on the problems of re- 
turned merchandise. 

A full analysis of the results of the 
campaign to date has been prepared and 
may be obtained from the association’s 
returned goods bureau, or from the 

istrict office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Dallas. 





WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1932 


Treasury Deficit 
Near Three Billion 


Forty-two Per Cént Decline in 
Income Taxes Cited Among 
Principal Causes 


y= only 15 days of the fiscal year 
remaining the deficit of the Fed- 
eral Government for the last eleven and a 
half months stood at $2,781,303,316, ac- 
cording to statistics made available June 
17 at the Treasury Department. 

The deficit, the largest for any peace- 
time year, resulted from expenditures of 
$4,621,000,000 and from receipts of $1,- 
840,000,000, according to the ‘June 15 fig- 
ures which show a decrease of 33 per 
cent in receipts and an increase of 19 per 
cent in expenditures during the fiscal 
year. 

Internal revenue receipts through May 
31 amounted to $1,350,734,652, according 
to figures made public June 17 by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and this 
source of revenue, which ordinarily sup- 
plies the Government with the larger 
part of its funds, has shown a decrease 
of $731,631,316 or 35 per cent. 

Other losses in revenue which have in- 
creased the deficit are shrinkage in cus- 
toms receipts and suspension of $246,- 
567,000 in payments due to America by 
foreign debtor nations, according to oral 
statements at the Treasury. Additional 
information made available at the Treas- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Prices at Wholesale 
Decreased in Month 


Nearly 2 Per Cent 


Fuel and Lighting Material 
Only Group to Reveal an 
Advance, Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 
























“Wholesale prices receded again last 
month, the decline amounting to nearly 2 
per cent, according to a statement issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, for p<blication June 
18. The price level is now only 64.4 per 
cent as high as in 1926. 

The group of fuel and lighting materials 
was the only one te show an advance, it 
was stated. A het gain of three-fourths 
of 1 per cent was recorded because of 
climbing prices for gas and: petroleum 
products. 

_¥alb-in -Farm Products 

Farm products were off 5 1/3 per cent 
and foods 2 3/4 per cent, while furniture 
receded 4 per cent, hides and leather prod- 
ucts 3 1/3 per cent and textiles 2% per 
cent. The wholesale price of rubber rose 
1.5 per cent last month, but it was still 
93.3 per cent under the price in 1926. The 
statement follows in full text: 

The index number of wholesale com- 
modity prices as computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor shows a decrease from April, 1932, 
to May, 1932. This index number, which 
includes 784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to the importance of 
each article, and based on the average 
prices for the year 1926 as 100.0, averaged 
64.4 for May as compared with 65.5 for 
the month of April, showing a decrease 
of approximately 1% per cent between 
the two months. When compared with 
May, 1931, with an index number of 73.2 
a decerase of about 12 per cent has been 
recorded in the 12 months. 

Grair Level Declines 

In the group of farm products, de- 
creases in the average price of grains, 
cows, steers, hogs, sheep, live poultry, cot- 
ton, hay, fresh milk at Chicago, peanuts, 
onions, tobacco and wool, caused the group 
as a whole to decline 51/3 per cent from 
the. previous month. Increases in the av- 
erage price for the month were shown for 
calves, dried beans, eggs, lemons, oranges 
and sweet potatoes. 

Among foods price decreases were re- 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


Lower Rates Ordered 
For Air Mail Lines 


Operators to Be Given Second 
Reduction This Year 


The Post Office Department will lower 
its rates to air mail carriers July 1, it was 
stated orally June 17 by Earl B. Wads- 
worth Supertinendent of the Division of 
Air Mail Service. 

Despite the fact that the Department 
expects $3,000,000 additional air mail rev- 
enues under new postage rates during the 
coming year, and regardies of whether 
Congress cuts $1,000,000 from the air 
mail appropriation or leaves it at its pres- 
ent figure of $20,000,000, Mr. Wadsworth 
explained, the Department will have to 
cut. carriers’ subsidies to break even. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally by Mr. Wads- 
worth and in official Department records: 

Revenue derived from the new 8-cent 
air mail postage rate will be placed in the 
General Treasury, and cannot be used to 
pay carriers. Under the new rates the De- 
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Senate Considers |Jmprovement Noted |President Again 


Measure to Pay 


Entered as Second Clars Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 
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In Outdoor Labor 


Employment on Construction 


Veterans’ Bonus Work and Farms Better, 


Proposal to Be Kept Before 
That Body Indefinitely 
If Rejected Now, Says 
Senator Thomas 


Emergency Loans 


To Industry Cited 


Ability of Government to Pay 
2,400 Million at Present 
Time Debated as. Bill Is 
Urged as Relief Measure 


Assurance that the question of immedi- 
ate payment of the soldiers bonus would 
be kept before the Senate indefinitely in 
event it is rejected at this time, was given 
in debate, June 17, by Senator Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, as Senate con- 
sideration of the Patman bill continued 
into a night session. 

The Oklahoma Senator, having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an order that re- 
quires a record vote on the measure, said 
he was prepared to change his vote from 
affirmative to negative before the result 
has been announced, and thus establish 
himself in a position to enter a motion for 
reconsideration of the bill should it be 
defeated. Such a parliamentary maneu- 
ver, under Senate rules, will permit re- 
tention of the legislation in the Senate 
even into the next session of Congress. 

Provisions Discussed 


Discussion of the House bill’s provisions 
throughout the day’s debate was general 
in character. No amendments were of- 
fered, and none may be accepted since the 
bill has reached the stage where the roll 
call is the next step to be taken. 

Senator Brookhart (Recp.), of Iowa, 
cpening the discussion of the bill, stated 
that the soldiers of the Revolutionary War 
made demands on Congress and “got what 
they asked.” He added: “This bonus 
army, this bonus expeditionary force now 
in Washington has an ancient precedent 
in American history, for the course it is 
taking now. 


Urged by Senator Broo! 


“These “men might “just. as well “be 


camped here in Washington as anywhere,” 
he continued. “They have no jobs. They 
have nothing to eat at home. They are 
ordinary citizens asking for what they 
deem to be their just rights. _There is not 
@ soldier in the army but would rather be 
given a job than a bonus. 

“The philosophy which has said the 
soldier must serve on patriotism and with- 
out pay,” said the Iowa Senator, “has 
turned capital loose to make millions out 
of the war.” He maintained that this 
capital has now turned men out of jobs. 
“The soldier has been rewarded nothing, 
in comparison, as capital has been re- 
warded,” he declared. 

Senator Brookhart expressed favor for 
making the payments solely by Treasury 
notes than through bonds. 
tention to $11,000,000,000 loans to foreign 
countries, which, he said, “now becomes a 
bonus to foreign people because it will not 
be paid.” He declared also that a bonus 
$529,000,000 had been given to the railroads 
following the war. 


Finance Agency Cited 


The Iowa Senator asseried that the vete-| 


rans “pay their share of tariff protection, 
but the big institutions when times get 
bad discharge these men and cease to 
furnish jobs which protection says they 
should have. The Government has done 


everything for everybody but the common | 


people of the United States,” he said. 
Mentioning: the $2,000,000,000 Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Mr. Brook- 
hart pointed out, though this Corporation 
has been set up to aid the banks and rail- 
roads, Congress still hesitates about giv- 


ing “an immediate and adequate relief” 
to veterans now without jobs or funds for | 


food. 


“I insist that the Government of the 


United States must be humanized,” de- 
clared the Senator. 


of capital. 


who defended its life.” 
Term ‘Bonus’ Protested 


He asserted that passage of the bill was 
“not only in the interest of the soldiers 


themselves.” “It is in the interest,” he| Stafford (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., did| 


said, “of agriculture, of the unemployed. 
It is sound business policy. It is in the 
interest of business itself. It is the only 
patriotic course this Government can take 





[Continued on Page 3, Column -3.] 


Cost of Food ‘to 


Almost Down to Pre-war Level 


He called at- | 


“It can not be con- 

tinued as an institution of the earnings ere 
It can not be continued as an 

institution that will neglect the very men | 


Says Federal Service 


ue improvement in outdoor employ- 
ment and provision of jobs for many 
persons by unemployment relief agencies, 


but continued curtailed operation in man- 
ufacturing were noted by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, in 
its May industrial employment review, 
made public June 17. The Department’s 
summery of its review follows in full text: 

An analysis of the industrial-employ- 
ment surveys made by the United States 
Employment Service reveals some im- 
provement in outdoor work during the 
month of May. Seasonal influnces were 
responsible for a material increase in 
employment in certain agricultural areas 
of the country, particularly noticeable in 
the cotton and wheat growing sections. 

Large highway-construction programs 
were under way in the majority of the 
States and many additional laborers were 
absorbed on these projects. Heavy con- 
struction work,. including hydroelectric 
development projects, dams, tunnels, and 
railroad improvements continued to em- 
ploy large forces of men. Very little 
change was noted in private, or commer- 
cial buildings, which remained below nor- 
mal for this period of the year. Munici- 
pal improvements continued as a source 
of employment for many skilled and un- 
skilled werkers. 

Operations in the manufacturing es- 
tablishments were on a curtailed basis. 
While most of the major industries were 
runging, part-time schedules and, in some 
instances, greatly curtailed forces pre- 
vailed, including the iron and steel in- 
dustry, textile mills, and automobile fac- 
tories. Coal mining revealed a further 
seasonal curtailment in both production | 
and employment. The concerted efforts 
of unemployment relief committees re- 
sulted in employment for many men and 
women who had been idle for some time 
past; however, a general surplus of labor 
was in evidence in all of the larger cities. 


Resolution Favoring 
Economic Conference 


Is Adopted by House 





PRICE 15 CENTS Corr 


Asks Congress to 
Adopt Furlough 


Voices Hope That His Plan 
To Effect Reductions in 
Pay For Federal Workers 
Will Receive Approval 


Requests Additional 
Reorganizing Power 


Provision for Executive Revi- 
sion of Bureaus as Passed by 
Senate Is Said to Prevent 
Many Large Economies 


President Hoover in a statement issued 
June 17 expressed the hope that the con- 
ference committee of the Senate and 
House on the economy bill and Congress 
will accept the so-called furlough plan 
to deal with Federal employes. The plan, 
the President explained, is in reality the 
five-day week applicable to the Govern- 
ment and added that it would produce 
a larger saving in expenditures in Federal 
empioyment than any other plan likely to 
pass Congress. 

Mr. Hoover also expressed the hope that 
the emergency powers for the President 
proposed by the Senate Economy Com- 
mittee for immediate reorganization of 
Government departments with a view to 
reduction of expenditures would be re- 
stored by the conference committee. “It 
is one of the most important avenues for 
economy in Government that has been 
proposed,” he said. 

Replies to Objections 

The emergency power left in the bill by 
the Senate reduces bureaus and commis- 
sions affected to those spending $25,000,- 
000 a year, he said, thus restricting pos- 
sible economies. ; 

The statement follows in full text: 

I am in hopes that the conferees and 
the Congress will find it possible to ae- 
cept the socalled furlough plan for deal- 





Approval Is Expressed of 
Efforts to Hold Meeting 
For Discussion of Gen- 


“eral World Problems’ 


An .international economic conference, 
designed to be called together in the next 
three or four months upon the invitation 


of Great Britain to the United States, to 
consider general economic and monetary 
conditions, is contemplated in the Somers 
resolution (H. Res. 247) which the House 
considered and adopted under a special 
rule on June 17. 

The resolution as reframed in the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs from the 
original Somers silver resolution and as 
reported and considered by the House fol- 
lows in full text: 

Text of Resolution 

“Resolved, that the.House of Representa- 
| tives of the Congress of the United States 
|does hereby approve and encourage the 
|efforts which have been made to hold an 
|international economic conference to be 
| participated in by as many countries as 


;|may be willing to send representatives 


|for the purpose of considerin, 
|for the improvement of genera 
;and monetary conditions.” 

|_ Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
| altimore, Md., chairman of the House 
; Committee on Foreign Affairs, which re- 
| ported it, said the Committee had been 
; advised that the conference will not con- 


methods 
economic 


| Sider the foreign war debts to the United 
| States, nor the tariff law, nor take up 
| domestic ‘questions of the United States, 
| but that it probably will consider the fall 
jin prices of commodities and money and 
}exchange conditions. 


| Sponsored by Mr. Somers 

The sponsor of the resolution is Repre- 
sentative Somers (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. 
lY. Great Britain invited the United States 
|Government to atten dthe conference for 
discussion of the economic and financial 
“that are responsible for and 
| which may prolong the world crisis,” ac- 
cording to the Committee report. 


Expense Not Involved 
| Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., said the resolution probably 
| would lead to a conference to wipe out 
| the war debts to America. Representative 


[not agree with that view. . Representa- 
| tive Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., 
| Suggested calling it an “advisory”’ confer- 
;ence. Mr. Linthicum said he could see 
| en 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


the manner 





RRATAD food prices are now practi- 
cally down to the 1913 level, on 
which price indexes are based, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor, for publication June 18. De- 
clining 21/3 per cent in the month 
ended May 15, as shown by reports from 
51 cities throughout the country, food 
prices were only 1.3 per cent higher thai 
the averages for 1913. 


Ranging from 35 per cent for onions | 


and 7 per cent for pork chops to less 
than half of 1 per cent for wheat cereal, 
declines were recorded for 31 of 42 sepa- 
rate articles in the month ended May 
15. The only increases were for potatoes, 
cabbage, oranges and strictly fresh eggs, 
it was pointed out. Seven food commo- 
dities remained at the same prices as 
on April 15. 

A slight increase in prices was noted 
for the month in Portland, Oreg., but 
the remaining 50 cities covered by the 
Bureau reported price recessions varying 
from 5 per cent in Houston to less than 
half of 1 per cent in Los Angeles, Mem- 
phis and Salt Lake City. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

Retail food prices in 51 cities of the 





United States, as reported to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, showed an 
average decrease of about 21/3 per cent 
on May 15, 1932, when compared with 
April 15, 1932, and an average decrease 
of about 16% per cent since May 15, 1931. 
The Bureau’s weighted index numbers, 
with average prices in 1913 as 100.0, were 
121.0 for May 15, 1931; 103.7 for August 
15, 1932; and 101.3 for May 15, 1932. 
During/the month from April 15, 1932, 
to May 15, 1932, 31 articles on which 
monthly prices were secured decreased 
as follows: Onions, 35 per cent; pork 
chops, 7 per cent; butter, and pork and 
beans, 6 per cent; plate beef and lard, 5 
per cent; sliced bacon, canned red sal- 
| mon, and sugar, 4 per cent; hens, evapo- 
rated milk; cheese, vegetable lard sub- 
stitute, d rice, 3 per cent; rib roast, 
chuck roast, sliced ham, leg of lamb, 
fresh milk, oleomargarine, navy beans, 
canned peas, coffee, prunes, and bananas, 
2 per cent; sirloin steak, round steak, 
| corn flakes; macaroni, and tea, 1 per 
| cent; and wheat cereal, less than five- 
| tenths of 1 per cent. Four articles in- 


[Continued on Page a Column 2.) 


ing with Federal employes. It is in reality 
the five-day week applied to the Govern- 
ment. It will produce a larger saving in 
expenditures in Federal employment than 
any other plan which is likely to pass Con- 
gress. e objection. that it permits of 
discrimination been met by the pro- 
posal that the few employes receiving over 
$1,200 a year to whom it might not be ap- 
plied shall take an 81-3 per cent reduc- 
tion in pay, thus giving the equivalent re- 
duction in Government expenses. 

It avoids discharges and enables some 
increases in the number of people em- 
ployed by the Government through the 
necessity of gome substitutions. In the 
large sense it. maintains the standards of 
pay in the Government. It must be borne 
in mind that Government pay has never 
been on such high standards as that of 
private enterprise. 


Shortening of Hours 


It has a wider spread of importance 
than these immediate questions. It shows 
a willingness of the Government itself to 
cooperate with the country in a movement 
for shortening the hours of. labor with 
view to increasing the number of people 
employed. It is an adoption by the Gov- 
ernment of what has been done to a large 
extent in private employment. 

As I have said, the furlough plan is the 
application of the staggering system, the 
five-day week or equivalent symbol for 
indicating the shortening of hours of labor 
for the purpose of giving some employ- 
ment to a maximum number of people. 

I am also in hopes that the emergency 
powers to the President proposed by the 
Senate Economy Committee for imme- 
diate reorganization of Government de- 
partments with view to immediate reduc- 
tion of expenditures will be restored by 
the conference. It is one of the most im- 
portant avenues for economy in Govern- 
ment that has been proposed. The gen- 
eral principle of reorganization has been 
accepted by both Houses but under the 
provisions of the bill as it was sent to 
conference the powers to take emergency 
action were greatly curtailed in one House 
or the other. 

Under the terms of the bill as it left 
the Senate no reorganization of any great 
consequence could be made effective until 
next March. The economies are needed 
now more than a year hence. The emer- 
gency powers left in the bill by the Senate 
reduced the bureaus and commissions 
which can be immediately dealt with to 
those expending only $25,000,000 a year 
and eliminated bureaus spending $500,- 
| 000,000 to $600,000,000. 


May Trade Balsa 
In Germany’s Favor 


| 
| 
| 


Excess of Exports Over Im- 
ports Is 96 Million M@rks 


German exports for the month of May 

were estimated at 447,000,000 reichsmarks, 
| ingluding 9,000,000 marks for reparations 
deliveries in kind, while imports for the 
month were set at 351,000,000 marks, leav- 
ing a balance for the month of 96,000,000 
marks in favor of the Reich, according to 
a.ecable to the Commerce Department 
from Commercial Attache H. L. Groves, 
at Berlin. - 

Exports of raw materials for the month 
were off 15 per cent and manufactures off 
4% per cent, as compared with the previ- 
cus month, while imports of raw mate- 
rials dropped off 20 per cent and food- 
stuffs 16 per cent. 

Trade figures for April were 481,000,000 
marks, including 9,000,000 for reparations, 
for exports, as compared with 527,000,000 
marks in the month of March. Imports 
for April increased to 427,000,000 marks 
from 364,000,000 marks in March. 

As a result of sharp curtailment of ex- 
ports? together with heavy increase in im- 
ports, the favorable balance of trade 
dropped in April to 54,000,000 marks, as 
compared with 163,000,000 marks in March. 

As can be seen from the figures, the 
favorable balance of trade increased from 
54,000,000 marks in April to 96,000,000 
marks in May. (Note: German mark was 
equal to about 23.65 United States cents 
on June 15.’—(Issued by the Department 
of Commerce.) 
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i ome Returns 
To Be Requested 
In Stock Inquiry 


Senator Couzens to Offer 
Proposal for Study of 
Tax Reports of Those 
Involved in Investigation 


. [Continued from Page 1.) linia 
the d of those who promote investi- 
gations for their own interests. 

“Tf Mr. Gray cares to question me fur- 
ther on this point, I shall be glad to an- 
swer.” 


Before William A. Gray, Committee 

counsel, replied, Senator Couzens inter- 

that such a matter was ae | 

for consideration the Committee in 

executive session. ‘Tne subject was not 
brought up again in the hearing. 

The testimony otherwise respecting op- 
erations linked with Continental Shares, 
Otis and Company and Foreign Utilities, 
a corporation which it has been testified 
was a holding company for Mr. Eaton’s 
personal stocks, was confirmatory of previ- 
ous evidence presented by Mr. Gray, but 
more data was introduced concerning the} 
stock trading centering around Fox Films, 
Ine., and Fox Theaters, Inc. 

In a preliminary statement, Mr. Gray 
asserted that Mr. Fox had “used the stock 
of either corporation just exactly as he 
wanted to, borrowed, loaned or sold it, and 
there was nobody to question it.” 

“And I think Mr. Fox is proud of his 
manipulation of the market,” Mr. Gray 
declared. “He admits short selling is a 
rotten business, but he has indicated to 
me in conversation that he will do it again 
if permitted. He was proud to be able to 
keep up the market price of the stock 
while it was being sold to the public. 

Steck ‘Pool’ Described 

The Committee counsel, explaining the 
absence of Mr. Fox, who had been ex- 
pected at the morning session of the Com~- 
mittee, said he still claimed to be ill at his 
hotel here. He expected that the theater 
owner would appear later, on the basis of 
advices he had received from physicians 
who had been sent to diagnose his ail- 
ment, 

Mr. Gray described, in his preliminary 
statement and offered documentary evi- 
dence later, a short selling pool from 
which the participants netted $1,937,000 
in profit, He gave the names of the par- 
ticipants and the amount for which each 
had signed to assume liability, the fol- 
lowing: J. J. Raskob, $750,000; William 
Fox, $750,000; W. P. Chrysler, $750,000; 
William F. Kenny, $750,000; Bradford 
Ellsworth, $250,000; Mrs. Elizabeth Mee- 
han, $250,000, and Joseph E. Higgins, 
$250,000. 

In conneciion with the syndicate opera- 
tion in the pool just mentioned and in 
other transactions, Mr. Gray called B. K. 
Stevens, of Cedarhurst, Long Island, a 
partner in the brokerage house of Stevens 
and Legge, who were the specialists in one 
or more pools in Fox stock. 


Price Fluctuations Prevented 


Mr. Stevens said the firm had received | 
a bonus of $10,000 from Taylor, Thorne 
and Company, the manager of the pool, 
for “maintaining an orderly market.” 
Their work, he said, was to prevent violent 
fluctuations in the stock, and this they 
had accomplished. 

Mr. Gray called the attention of the 
Committee to this fact, saying it was an- 
other bit of proof that conditions in the 
stock exchange need correcting. Senator 
Couzens said he believed that correction 
of them would leave no legitimate market 
but other members of the Committee dis- 
agreed. During this discussion, Mr. Gray 
informed the Committee that Richard 
Whitney, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, was obtaining copies of | 
the testimony “as fast as they are ready” 
in order to be advised of proceedings in 
the investigation. 

“And I may as well tell the Committee 
about another thing, too,” he added. 
“After our accountants examine records 
in any stock exchange house ,accountants 
for the exchange follow right behind us 
and make their own check up.” 


Informed As to Earnings 

From another witness, William J. Gal-| 
ligan, of Westfield, N. J., the Committee 
learned through Mr. Gray's questioning 
that Taylor, Thorne and Company, man- 
ager of one short selling syndicate in 
Fox securities, had received advance in- 
formation on earnings of the Fox com- 
Panies from week to week. 

This information, Mr. Galligan stated, 
was not available to the public for some| 
time after the participants in the syndi-_| 
cate had received it. Mr. Galligan testi- 
fied that he had been in charge of the 
trading in Fox stocks for the syndicate | 
managers but that he was no longer in| 
their employ. 

The plan proposed by Senator Couzens 
to place income tax returns before the| 
Committee when occasions require had its 
inception, he explained orally, in work 
being done by the Committee's staff of in- 
vestigators. 

The tax return filed by Mr. Fox in New| 
York under the State income tax laws had 
been examined, Mr. Gray told the Com-'! 
mittee at a preceding hearing, and it 
was from this return, he said, that they 
had learned of a deduction for a loss had 
been taken by Mr. Fox personally on a 
transaction in stocks which he had claimed 
was carried through in behalf of one 
of his companies. | 

Benjamin Reass, attorney for Mr. Fox, 
took the stand to deny a statement which 
he said Mr. Gray had made at the morn- 
ing session with respect to the condition 
of health of Mr. Fox. At his request Dr. 
F. A. Hornaday, of Washington, was called 
to the stand. He testified that Mr. Fox’s 
condition was such as to make it desirable 
that he avoid any severe nervous or mental 
condition. He testified that he had not 
stated earlier in the day that there was 
no reason why Mr. Fox could not appear 
at the hearing fo rthe afternoon session. 

Mr. Galligan was then recalled to the 
stand and questioned further by Mr. Gray 
on “pool” transactions in Fox securities. 

Mr. Gray asked if the purpose of syndi- 
cate operations were not solely for the 
purpose of making money. 

“Not altogether,” was the reply, “prin- 
cipally to maintain a good market.” 

“And to prevent quotations from being 
affected by natural reactions from events 
and news?” asked the counsel. 

“To keep them from fluctuating widely,” 
witness replied. 


Market Characteristics 

Mr. Gray asked why it was desired to 
prevent wide fluctuations, and suggested 
that it was to permit Mr. Fox to dispose 
of his securities to his advantage, which 
the witness denied. 

Mr. Galligan told the Committee that 
“keeping a good market” means “being 
in position to buy or sell at any time.” 

The next witness was Richard F, Hoyt, 
of New York, a member of the firm of 
Hayden, Stone and Company, which had 
been interested in financial arrangements 
connected with some of the Fox acquisi- 
tions, including that of the Wesco Cor- 
poration, controlling theaters on the 
west coast. 

Through questions, Mr, Gray developed 
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Commissioner. 
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‘Many Railroads Are Providing Employes 
With Unused Land for Growing Gardens | 


Railroads are aiding part-time and for- 
mer employes by providing unused lands 
to be used for subsistence gardens during 
the present unemployment emergency, ac- 
cording to a statement just issued by the 
President’s Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief. The statement follows in 
full text: 

With traffic greatly reduced on account 


of workers on part time or on furlough, 
the railroads generally are encouraging 
the planting of subsistence gardens as a 


emergency. : . 

Reports reaching the President’s Organ- 
ization on Unemployment Relief indicate 
that many railroads have encouraged this 
type of garden over a period of years. Last 
year some carriers went much more ex- 
tensively into the promotion of subsist- 


| ence gardens and many expanded projects | different parts of the country have done 


are reported for 1932. 
Subsistence gardens have been a great 
boon to low-income employes and the un- 





connection with the transactions, but 
merely bringing out testimony which 
would tend to verify what actually took 
place, as testified to by other witnesses. 
In the course of the testimony with re- 
spect to the participants in the syndicates 
which were interested in buying the stock 
of the Wesco Corporation and under- 
writing Fox Film stock, Mr, Gray read a 
list of brokerage houses and individuals 
and trading firms. These included Green- 
| wald, Clark & Company; Charles D. Bar- 
ney; Bernard M. Baruch; Shermar Cor- 
poration; O. L. Gubelman; Robert Lever; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company; Lehman Broth- 
ers; White, Weld & Company; Wertheim 
& Company; and Haystone Securities 
Corporation. Mr. Gray explained to 
the Committee that Shermar rporation 
|is a trading company through Which Al- 
jbert H. Wiggin, chairman of the Chase 
National Bank, operates. 
| Senator Carey (Dem.), of Wyoming, 
|later inquired about this corporation, and 
asked if it were customary for the heads 
of large New York banks to go into pools 
and syndicates. Asked if the underwrit- 
ing syndicate had borrowed from Chase 
National Bank, Mr. Hoyt stated that the 
syndicate account had borrowed from that 
bank for account of some of the partici- 
pants, but not for Hayden Stone & Com- 
pany or for Shermar Corporation. 





by Mr. Hoyt's testimony the details of 
this series of transactions. 
Following questioning of Mr. Hoyt, Mr. 
Geer explained that he was not criticizing 
actions of Hayden Stone & Co. in 


At the close of the hearing the Com- 
mittee decided to ask for an extension of 
the life and authority of the investiga- 
— until the end of Congress March 4, 
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"|Motor Transport 


Automobile public liability and property 
damage insurance rates in North Carolina 


| Surety Underwriters informs State Insurance 
6 | Commissioner. 
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Transfer of bus permits is approved in 
Oklahoma. 
Page 5, col. 6 
World production of motor cycles declines 
33 per cent in 1931, says Department of 
Commerce. 
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Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission authorizes motor truck freight line 
operators to reduce rates. 
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employed, furnishing quantities of whole- 
some foodstuffs during the growing sea- 
son and providing surpluses to be canned, 
preserved or stored for later use. 

Knowing many railroads had been ac- | 
| tively interested in promoting subsistence 
gardens last year, Fred C. Croxton, As- 
| sistant Director of the President’s Organi- 
zation, suggested to R. H. Aishton, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the) 
Association of Railway Executives, that it 
would be a most helpful service if this 
type of garden were encouraged again 
this year by the railroads. 


| Mr. Aishton, who is a member of 
|the President's Organization, promptly 
communicated with railway executives 
throughout the country. Without excep- 
tion, the large number of replies received 
|by Mr. Aishton expressed sympathy with 
the program and told what railroads in 





and are doing to encourage the planting 
of gardens on company land. 


| Several railroads are making unused | 


income employes and former workers, but | 
|to citiens in general along their lines 
|and to community welfare agencies. 

| The garden plans of numerous railroads 
|for this year are embodied, in part, in a 
bulletin now being distributed by the 
| President’s Organization for the informa- 
tion of other railroads and other indus- 
trial groups interested in extending aid 
| to part-time workers and former employes. 


Brazil to Aid Banks 
With Frozen Assets 


A decree has been published in the 
Diario Official creating an autonomous 
Banking Mobilization Fund (Caixa de 


enabling banks to realize upon frozen as- 
sets in order to pay depositors desiring 


mation received by cable from Trade Com- 
missioner Harvey Sheahan at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

The fund is to refinance in accordance 
with an arrangement between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of Brazil, The decree 
provides that all banks must deposit in 


| cess of 20 per cent against deposits. 





necessary.—(Issued by Department of 
Commerce.) 





Mobilizacao Bancarla) for the purpose of | 


to make withdrawals, according to imfor- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





the Bank of Brazil cash reserves in ex-| 


| The decree provides also for additional | 
financing through Government credit op-| 
erations or through a currency issue if: 


Production Statistics 


World production ef motor cycles declines 
33 per cent in 1931, says Department of 
Commerce. ' 

Page 6, col, 1 

Japanese rayon output reported to be in- 
creasing according to Department of Com- 


merce. 
Page 7, col, 2 


s eye? 
Public Utilities 
Sale of Bhyrical assets by ‘Texea-Bmpire 
Pipe Line Company, an [Illinois corporatien, 
to Delaware corporation of same name au- 
thorized by Illinois Commerce Commission. 
Page 5, col. 4 
Transfer of bus permits is approved in 
Oklahoma. 


° P 
Lower gas rates restrained for 
Ind. 


age 5, col. 6 
Logansport, 


Page 5, col. 3 
Examiner for Federal Trade Commission 
criticizes complexities of financial structure 
of Associated Gas & Electric Co. as resulting 
in confusion. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Rehearing in power rate case is denied in 
California. 
Page 6, col. 7 
Louisiana Senate passes bill authorizing 
inquiry into utility agreements. 


Page 6, col. 5 
Radio 


Radio broadcasting station may be held 
diable for libelous publication broadcasted 
from station; Sorensen v, Wood; Nebraska 


urt. 
Page 4, cal. 6 
Petition for new radio station at Sturgis, 
S. Dak., is recommended for dept 4 
‘age 6, col. 6 


Decisions issued by the Federal Radio 
Commission. 
e 6, col. 6 


Grant of license to new broadcast station 
at Chester ip. N. ¥., and deletion of 
Station WMRJ at Jamaica, N. Y¥., recom- 
mended by Examiner to Radio Commission, 


Page 3, col. 2 
Railroads 


Operation of co;tain rate changes in 
shipments is postponed by Interstate 
merce Commission. 


Supreme 


rain 
om- 


Page 6, col. 3 
Rate and finsace rulings are announced 
by Interstate “ommerce Commission. 
Page 6, col. 6 
Decision in uncontested finance case an- 
nounced by I. C. C. 
. Page 7, col, 2 
Many railroads found to be providing em- 
plores with unused land for raising food- 
stuff. 
Page 2, col, 2 


. 
Retailing 
Return of merehandise by customers re- 
duced in Dallas, Tex., by cooperative cam- 
paign of stores, says Department of Com- 
merce, 
Page 1, col. 2 
yee at retail dropped almost to 
evel in May, says partment of 


Food 
prewar 
Labor. 


ene | rate 





Page 1, col. 5 


» 


Sales Problems 


Return of merchandise by customers re- 
duced in Dallas, Tex., by cooperative cam- 
paign of stores, says Department of Com- 


Page 1, col, 2 


Shipping 
d 
iliuess. electing ‘trom 
erto Rico and Dominican, 
cific coast and between 
Orient. 


route and 
le betw 

public an 
ulf ports and 


Page 6, col, 7 


Simplified Practice 


Simplified practice rules Aratved, for com. 
mereial laun machinery industry. 
Page 7, col. 7 
High degree of adherence to standard 
sizes of negotiable paper shown in survey, 
says Department of Commerce. 


Page 7, col, 1 
Social Welfare 


Program for public and private coopera- 
tion in child welfare work is outlined by 
Emil Frankel, Director of Research, Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, State of 
New Jersey. 

Page 8, col. 1 


State Courts 


Bequest to Harvard University held sub- 
ject to Connecticut inheritance tax; Bl ett 
¥. Bridgeport City Trust Co., Executor; Con- 
ne@ticut Supreme Court of Errors. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Radio broadcasting station may be he 
liable for libelous publication broadecas' 
rom station; Sorensen v, Wood; Nebraska 

jupreme Court. 

Page 4, cal. 6 


Steck of Kentucky corporations may not 
be included in computing State inheritance 
tax on nonresident estate, Kentucky Court 
ef Appeals holds. r 

Pagé 6, col. 3 


State Finance 


New Jersey sells $18,000,000 issue of State 
road and institutional construction bonds 
to syndicate of banks. 

Page 7, col. 7 


SAVMHDIH 

New Jersey sells $18,000,000 issue of State 

road and institutional construction bonds 
to syndicate of banks. 

Page 7, col, 7 


State Legislation 


Disposition of various bills by New Jersey 
Governor. 
Page 5, col. 4 


Trade Mark 


Rulings on applications for patents and 
trade marks. 
Page 4; col. 3 


Trade Conditions 


Pavergbie trade balance in May for Ger- 
many of 96,000,000 marks is reported in ad- 
vices to Department of Commefce, 
Page 1, col. 7 
Trade improvement shown in China al- 
though adverse factors continue in some 
centers. 
Page 3, col. 6 


Trade Practices 


Silk industry accepts trade practice rules. 
Page 6, col. 


Taxation 


Bequest to Harvard University held sub- 
ject to Connecticut inheritance tax; Blodgett 
v. Bridgeport City Trust Co., Executor; Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized, 

Page 4, col. 5 

Stock transfers taxable under the Penn- 


sylvania law. 
Page 4, col. 5 
Stock of Kentucky corporations may not 
be included in computing State inheritance 
tax on nonresident estate, Kentucky Court 
of Appeals holds. 
Page 6, col. 3 


Tax reductions to be sought in study by 
House Ways and Means subcommittee of 
Federal and State duplication of revenue 
sources, says Chairman Vinson. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Bill proposing tax on chain stores passed 
by Louisiana House. 

Page 7, col. 1 


Territories 


Alaskan exports in last 22 years are 186 
times amount of purchase price of Terri- 
tory, says Department of Commerce. 

Page 2, col. 7 


Veterans 


Senate debates veterans bonus bill. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Wholesaling 


Wholesale prices declined nearly 2 per cent 
in month, says Department of tone, os 
» col, 


Page 
Wild Life 


Staté activities of Utah for development of 
game fish resources to provide sport for 
anglers. 

Page 8, col. 1 


In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of June 17, 1932 


Senate , 


4 kh Senate convened at 11 a. m., June 
17, The bonus bill (H. R. 7726) was 
taken up for consideration. Senator 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, urged pas- 
sage of the bill. He was succeeded by 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
who contended that the bonus was due 
when the war was ended. Senator 
Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, argued that 
the “soldiers should be willing to wait.” 
Contention for passage of the bill was 
made by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin. 


v 


A message from the House announced 
the passage of the wheat relief resolu- 
tion, the resolution amending the Reve- 
nue Act, and the bill for development of 
the air transport service overseas. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
discussed an editorial of the Minneapo- 
lis Journal on the activities of the Sen- 


| ate Campaign Investigation Committee 


of which he was chairman. 
v 


Senator Smoot (Rep,), of Utah, pre- 
sented for publication in the Congres- 


sional Record data which he had re-- 


ceived relative to the pending bill. 

Senator Thomas (Dem,), of Oklahoma, 
urged passage of the bill. 

Senators Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, and 
Costigan (Dem.), of Oolorado, spoke 
against passage of the legislation on 
the basis that relief should be extended 
to all unemployed and not only to vet- 
erans, 


v 


The Senate continued debate on the 
bill in night session. 


v 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, June 17. A 
resolution was adopted (H, J. Res. 
408) designating R. Walton Moore, of 
Virginia; Robert W. Bingham, of Ken- 
tucky, and Augustus P. Loring, of Massa- 
chusetts, to the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to fill vacancies. 
The House adopted a resolution (S. 
Con, Res. 29) authorizing print of 10,- 
000 additional copies of all Federal laws 
relating to the veterans of various wars, 


/ 


at a cost of $13,000, to be distributed to 
various patriotic organizations. 

Anti-kidnaping legislation was then 
taken up under a special rule. 

The House passed the Senate bill (8. 
1525) for punishing kidnaping across 
State lines, in lieu of the Cochran bill 
(H. R. 5657) out of the House Judiciary 
Committee, and the bill goes to the 
President. (Discussion of this is printed 
on page’ 3.) 

The House debated the Somers reso- 
lution (H. Res. 247) approving the ef- 
forts for an international economic con- 
ference to consider general economic 
and monetary conditions. (Discussion 
of this isprinted on page 1.) 


The House at 6:05 p. m,, adjourned 
until noon, June 18. 


Primitive Forest Area 
Designated in Montana 


Sixty-four thousand acres of high, 
mountainous territory on Hell-Roaring, 
Coyote, Buffalo and Bull Creeks, have 
been approved for designation as the 
Absaroka Primitive Area by Chief For- 
ester R, Y. Stuart, United States Forest 
Service, 

Lying a few miles north of the Wyoming 
State line in eastern Montana, this area 
is outstanding because of its high eleva- 
tions, its broken and rugged topography 
and its secnic attractions. Bear, deer and 
ot are numerous, and trout are plenti- 
ul. 

Eighty per cent of the area is covered 
with timber, most of it being noncommer- 
cial in character but of great value for 
watershed protection in streamflow regu- 
lation and in checking harmful! erosion. 
The land is nonminera!l and is not used 
by domestic stock, 

In accordance with the Forest Service 
policy, no roads will be built into or 
through the Absaroka Primitive Area; no 
improvements will be installed, except 
such as are needed to insure proper ad- 
ministration and protection by the For- 
est Service; no private structures will be 
permitted other than those necessary in 
connection with well-managed hunting. 
The area is in fact to be reserved in its 
primitive State for its natural and in- 
spirational values, and for the use and 
enjoyment of the recreationist, the hunter, 
sportsman, fisherman and camper.—(Is- 
sued by Forest Service.) 








| 
included more than a score of different 
varieties and but 1,500,000 pounds were 
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Aliens Would Enter: 
Military Academy 


Permission Asked of Congress 
For Son of Chinese Envoy 
And Costa Rican Youth 


Two proposals, one that Tisheng Yen, 
eldest son of the Chinese Minister to the 
United States, Dr. W. W. Yen, be permited 
to attend the United States military 
academy at West Point, and the other that 
Julio Rodriguez Arrea, a Costa Rican sub- 
ject, be allowed to attend the same in- 
stitution, were recommended to the House 
June 17 by the War Department. 

Special legislation is required in each 
individual case to permit foreigners to 
ptiend the academy. The entrance would 

subject to mental and physical exami- 
nation and to withdrawal in event of de- 
ficiency in studies or conduct. 

The Chinese and Costa Rican legations 
made the respective requests. Two Chin- 
ese cadets were allowed to enter the 
academy by action of the 70th Congress, 
one of them graduating in 1932 and the 
other due to graduate in 1935. 

Mr, Yen is new attending. Dartmouth 
Cellege. There are no Costa Rican 
students at West Point. 


Consumers Protected 
Against Impure Spice 


Federal Inspectors Passed 36 
Million Pounds in Year 


A few grains of spice go a long way in 
the average modern kitchen, but com- 
merce in this valuable palate-pleaser has 
shown no signs or slackening. Spices have 
become a necessity. 

In comamon with other imported foods, 
all spices shipped into the United States 
must be submitted to the skillful analyti- 
cal methods of Government food officials, 
who examine these products to make sure 
that they meet the specifications for pur- 
ity and honesty of labeling required by 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

Officials stationed at easteyn ports alone 
examined more than 36,000,000 pounds of 
spices entered during the year which 
ended May 31, 1931. This huge supply 


detained for their failure to meet the re- 
quirements of the national pure food law. 

The housewife who goes to the store for 
spices should consult her grocer as te the 
nature and cost of different grades and 
varieties. Few buyers know very much 
about spices—where they come from and 
what they are. 

Some people still believe that allspice is 
so named because it contains all the spices 
in a mixture. Allspice really is the dried 
unripe fruit of the pimento tree. Allspice 
gets its name because it has been said to 
have the odor of all the spices. 

Similar popular misconceptions are com- 
mon with regard to other spices. 

Examinations of imported spice tend to 

rohibit the sale in the United States of 
mpure or adulterated goods or of those 
which are misbranded under the Food and 
Drugs Act. The housewife should remem- 
ber also, when making her purchase, to 
note carefully the words on the label 
which tell how much spice the can or box 
contains. Some spice packages are decep- 
tive and, since spices sell at a relatively 
high price, it will pay the buyer to read 
the label carefully—(Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture.) 


Arizona Fair Commission 
Opposes Cancellation Plan 


Phoenix, Ariz., June 17, 

The State Fair Commission has -de- 
clined to follow the suggestion of Gover- 
nor Hunt that this year’s fair be cancelled 
in the interest of economy, and woted 
unanimously $o proceed with the exposi- 
tion as usual. 

Governor Hunt, when advised of this 
action, said he was willing to be guided 
by the Commission’s decision, although he 
had hoped for a different action. 

The Commission explained that it has 
already entered into contracts involving 
considerable expenditures of money which 
would have to be paid even though the 
fair might be abandoned, and the Com- 
missioners said they felt that if no fair 
should be held this year a precedent would 
be established which might 
abolishing it forever. 


result in 








Alaskan Exports 
More Than Billion 
In Last 22 Years 


Shipments Since 1910 Found 
To Be 186 Times Amount 
Of Price Originally Paid 
For Northern Territory 


Alaskan exports in the last 22 years 
have amounted to 186 times the price of 
$7,200/000 paid Russia for the territory in 
1867, according to a Department of Com- 
merce: statement June 17, In the half 
century ended in 1930, gold production 
alone aggregated $389,317,000. The full 
text of the statement follows: 

Exports. from Alaska to the United 
States and foreign countries in the 22 
years sinte 1910 total around $1,343,873,- 
000, or more than 186 times the purchase 
price of $7,200,000 paid when William H. » 
Seward was Secretary of State in 1867. 

Mineral \ Production 

The birth of modern Alaska may be 
said to date from the Klondike gold dis- 
covery in 1896. Visions of gold lured thou- 
sands to the shores of what was once 
facetiously called in Congress about 1856 
“Polaria,” because it was though to. be 
so cold and unlivable there, and “Wal- 
russia,” because so many walruses were on 
the then Russian territory. The great 
congressional antipathy against the pur- 
chase was responsible for the derisive 
epithets. 

However, the value of mineral produc- 
tion alone between 1880 and 1930. was 
valued at $629,313,000, of which $389,317,- 
000 represented gold and $212,252,000 sil- 
ver. The peak of mineral preduction was 
reached in 1916, when more than $48,- 
000,000 worth of various products were re- 
covered. Since then the output has fallen 
gradually, and more attention is being 
given to salmon, the golden hordes of the 
rivers, and other fishery products. In 
1930, the fish output totaled $37,679,000 in 
value, or more than five times the original 
purchase price, and in 1926 fell only a 
little short of $49,000,000, exceeding by al- 
most $1,000,000 the peak year of the 
mineral output, 1916. 


Exhibit of Products 


The steady pace of developing Alaska 
has been going forward since its acquisi- 
tion. One of the most interesting evi- 
dences of this is the annual Northwestern 
Alasaka Fair held at Nome ‘this Spring. 
Here was displayed in-greater profusion 
than ever products of every kind of Alas- 
kan ingenuity. At the Fair about 4,000 ex- 
hibits were shown, ranging from model 
gold dredges to reindeer flying suits. Es- 
kimo products featured included parkas, 
reindeer and squirrel skin mukluks, sleep- 
ing bags, leather goods made from skin, 
hunting costumes, model igloos, ivory 
curios and hair seal ‘products. 

The mining exhibit ineluded gold nug- 
gets and pure gold of high value, as well 
as natiye bituminous coal from’ the 
Unakleet section, which according to the 
Bureau of Mines is of considerable im- 
portance, 

Special efforts was made by the Fair 
management to encourage Eskimos in 
their native handicraft, and the utiliza- 
tion of natural resources which abound 
in Northwestern Alaska. The large order 
of reindeer clothing made by the Eskimos 
for the Byrd Antarctic expedition was on 
alee and attracted considerable atten- 

on. 


Reindeer Industry 


Reindeer grazing is becoming more im- 
portant every year, according to the 
Alaska Chamber of Commerce, particu- 
pprly to the Eskimos. Approximately 13,- 
00 natives are dependent upon reindeers, 
and of this number about 2,500 own deer. 
Fifty-nine herds, varying in size from a 
few hundred to 30,000 and totaling 419,000 
in June, 1930, are owned by natives, and 
19 herds, totaling 231,000 are owned by 
missions. 

Markets have already been developed 
in various parts of the world for reindeer 
products. Reindeer skins are marketed in 
Europe where they are used in the manu- 
facture of gloves, military riding trousers, 
and binding for books; and smoked rein- 
deer meat is on sale throughout Norway 
and Sweden. More than 1,000,000 pounds 
of reindeer meat are sent to the United 
States every year. 
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House Passes Bill 
Making Kidnaping 
- Federal Offense 


Substitute - Providing for 
Capital Punishment Is Re- 

_ jected as Measure Is Sent 
To President 





Kidnaping would be made a Federal 
crime punishable by a prison term to be 
fixed by the court under the provisions of 
a@ bill (S. 1525) which passed the House 
without a record vote June 17. The bill 
now goes to the President. 

A motion was made to substitute for 
the language of the Senate bill the House 
bill (H. R. 5657) designed for; the same 
purpose, the latter, however, containing 
@ provision which would make the offense 
punishable by death or, if the jury so 
recommended, by an indefinite prison 
term. 

The House language also differed from 
that of the Senate in other particulars, 
but the sponsors of the measure in the 
House urged that the Senate bill be ac- 
cepted so as to avoid the necessity of 
sending the measure to conference and 
having it tied up there so as to prevent 
its becoming law at this session of Con- 
gress. The motion to substitute the House 
language was rejected. 

Text of Approved Measure 


The full text of the bill as passed and 
sent to the President follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that whoever shall 
knowingly transport or cause to be trans- 
ported, or aid or abet in transporting, in 
interstate or foreign commerce, any person 
who shall have been unlawfully seized, 
confined, inveigled, decoyed, kidnaped, ab- 
ducted, or carried away by any means 
whatsoever and held for ransom or reward 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for such 
term of years as the court, in its discretion 
shall determine: 

“Provided, that the term ‘interstate or 
foreign commerce’ shall include transpor- 
tation from one State, Territory or the 
District of Columbia to another State, 
Territory, or the District ‘of Columbia or! 
to a foreign country; or from a foreign 
country to any State, Territory or the 
District of Columbia; 

“Provided further, that if two or more 
persons enter into an agreement, con- 





provisions of the foregoing act and do any 
overt act toward carrying out such un- 
lawful agreement, confederation, or con- 
spiracy such person or persons shall be 
punished in like manner as hereinbefore 
provided by this act.” 

“The purpose of this_proposed legisla- 
tion,” according to the Senate Committee 
report, “is to assist the States in stamp- 
ing out the growing menace of kidnaping. 
Kidnapers often seize a person in one 
State and transport him to another State. 
The police officers of the first State have 
no authority to follow into the second 
State but are compelled to rely wholly on 
the efforts of the police officers of the 
second State. 


Priority Rule Invoked 


A special rule was invoked to bring up 
the proposed legislation. Representative 
Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., said he 
hoped the proposed law would be made to 
apply to such cases as that of Gaston 
Means, recently convicted and sentenced 
in a District of Columbia court for taking 
money from Mrs. Edward B. McLean in 
the latter’s effort to recover the Lindbergh 
child from kidnapers. 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., | supporting the _ bill, 
warned, however, that State responsibility 
in kidnaping cases should not be relaxed, 
and there should be more rigid penalties 
provided in State laws. He said there will 
be comparatively few kidnaping cases 
reached under the proposed law, as most 
kidnapers are intrastate, not interstate. 
He said the bill probably would not have 
been reported but for the feeling aroused 
among the American people by the Lind- 
bergh case. 

Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., sponsor of the House bill, said 
he introduced the measure before the 
Lindbergh case occurred, that in fact he 
had introduced a similar measure four 
years ago, and that if the present bill 
had not been reported to the House~ by 
the Judiciary Committee he would have 
brought it up under a motion to discharge 
the Committee from its further jurisdic- 
tion over it. He said he wanted capital 
punishment retained in the bill. 


Capital Punishment Urged 


Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., suggested that some States 
do not provide for capital punishment and 
this proposed Federal law would be the 
only way of reaching such crime in those 
States. Representative Garber (Rep.), 
of Enid, Okla., asked if the Cochran bill 
had been submitted to the Department 
of Justice for its views. Mr. Cochran 
said it had been submitted to the Depart- 
ment and the Attorney General refused 
to recommend it on the ground that it 
might be a financial burden on the Fed- 
eral Government, but the Judiciary Com- 
mittee nevertheless reported it to the 
House. 

Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., said that out of 48 States only 
six have made kidnaping a capital of- 
fense and those 42 States that do not pre- 
scribe death must be credited with some 
wisdom in avoiding a death penalty. “If 
you inflict a death penalty,” he warned, 
“the effect might be the kidnapers, where a 


on the victim by the kidnapers, where a} 


victim’s life otherwise might not be de- 
stroyed.” He said it is the certainty, not 
the severity, of punishment that deters 
crime. 

Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., said this legislation is to make 
sure the punishment of those who kidnap 
for rafnsoms, and that it is not intended 
to apply to cases where a mother or a 
father takes a child away from the other 
parent. 

He said it would be foolish to enact 
this legislation without making kidnap- 
ing punishable by death and the law as 
finally enacted “should have teeth in it.” 
He reminded the House the proposed legis- 
lation had.its origin in St. Louis, many 


> 


ington in advocacy of it. 
The rule was adopted and the amended 
bill was considered. 


Arrest Authority Questioned 
Representative Montague (Dem.), of 
Richmond, Va., said the Cochran bill's 
authorization of arrests “at any place 
by any peace officer designated by a Gov- 
ernor of a State and appointed by the 
Department of Justice” created a concur- 
rent jurisdiction and commented that “by 
the time this is done the kidnapers would 
be gone.” He criticized other language and 
incidentally said it would not affect the 
Lindbergh case because that was a crime 
committed wholly within the State of New 
Jersey. 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, reminded the House that 
crime always keeps abreast of the times 
but legislation lags and that the reason 
why Congress is considering the bill is be~- 
cause communications of all kinds have 
become so rapid today. He favored mak- 
ing the penalty range from 10 years to 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEPTIN, BEING 
PUALISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Junta of Civilians 


lows in. full text: 


William S. Culbertson, reported to the 
Department of State at midnight June 


ando Merino and which included Col- 
onel Marmaduque Grove were driven out 
of the Moneda by military force on the 
night of June 16. Their place was taken 
by a junta consisting of Admiral Jouana, 
Director General of the Navy; f 
Augusto Moreno, Chief of the Santiago 
garrison, and Augusto Rivera Parga. 


Jearn no Americans have suffered during 


In Control of Gave 


Former Ambassador Davila Is 


Reinstated as Member of 
New Government 





Carlos Davila, former Chilean Ambassa- 


dor to the United States and recently pro- 
visional president of Chile, has been rein~- 
stated as one of the governing junta of 
that country, the Department of State 
announced, June 17. 


The government of Col. 'Marmaduque 


Grove was overthrown during fighting, 
June 16, and replaced by a civilian junta. 


The Department’s announcement fol- 


The American Ambassador to Chile, 


16, that the junta headed by Senor Rol- 


General 


Early in the evening Colonel Grove had 
some of the armed torces with him, but 
they gradually abandoned him in the 
face of overwhelming opposition. So far 
as Ambassador Culbertson was able to 
the counter movement. 

At 2:00 a. m., this morning, Ambassa- 
dor Culbertson teiegraphed that it was 
reported that the armed forces had de- 
cided that the junta must consist ex- 
clusively of civilians and had appointed 
the following: Carios Davila, Alberto 
Cabera and Pedro Velasco Cardenas. 


Maternity Protection 
Of Working Women 
Abroad Is Reviewed 


Laws Enacted by 48 Foreign 
Nations and by Only Six 
States in Union, Says 
Women’s Bureau 








Laws in relation to maternity for the 
protection of working women have been 
enacted by 48 foreign countries, while only 
six States in the United States have en- 
acted such laws, the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor announced in 
a statement made public June 17. 

In 37 countries provision is made for 
payments to mothers for medical services, 
either through public funds, insurance, or 
employers. In the United States, no pro- 
vision is made for necessary expenses in- 
curred because of maternity. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Laws providing some protection for 
working women during pregnancy or after 
childbirth or both have been enacted by 
48 foreign countries. 


Rest Required by Laws 


three—in two of which no provision other 
than to allow nursing periods after the 
woman has returned to work is made and 
in one no provision other than compulsory 
creche—some rest from employment dur- 
ing this time is required by law. The 
most customary period during which rest 
from work is provided is six weeks before 
and six weeks after childbirth, 14 coun- 
tries containing this provision in this law. 
However, six countries do not require a 
period of nonemployment before child- 
birth, and two do not require such a pe- 
riod after childbirth. The longest period 
required by law is that of Panama—eight 
weeks before and eight weeks after child- 
birth. Fourteen countries further pro- 
vide that this period maybe extended if 
necessary beyond the period stated in the 
law. 


In Commerce and Industry 


In 26 countries the laws apply to women 
in both industry and commerce. In sev- 
eral of these states there are two laws, 
one applying to industry and one to com- 
merce; in 18, to women in industry, in 
2, to women in commerce; and in 2 to 
Women workers in general. 

Twenty-one countries expressly state 
that the woman must not be dismissed 
and that her position be kept open for 
her. Twenty-S@ven countries provide for 
periods at stated intervals when the 
woman may be allowed to nurse her child 
after she has returned to work. Five 
countries contain all these provisions in 
their laws. 4 

In addition to restricting the time em- 
ployment of women before and after child- 
birth, 37 countries provide for payment 
to the mother by cash, medical services, or 
both, the source of payment being public 
funds, insurance or employer. 


Conditions in America 


In the United States, only 6 States out 
of 48 have laws to regulate the employ- 
ment of women before and after child- 
birth; namely: Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, New York, Vermont, and 
Washington. In only one case is the pe- 
riod during which the woman..must not 
be employed either before or after child- 
birth as long as a six week period. 

In Massachusetts and Vermont the pe- 
riod during which women shall not be re- 
quired ,to work is two weeks before and 
four weeks after childbirth; in Missouri 
three weeks before and three weks after; 
in Connecticut four weeks before ®id four 
weeks after; in New York fqut weeks 
after; in Washington, four months be- 
fore and six weeks after. i 

In none of the six States is Ptovision 
made for payment of wages to the woman 
during this period. Neither is “'gmissal 
precluded, nor nursing period aje req- 
uisite. 

In the Philippine Isiand a peri of 30 
days of nonemployment before afd after 
confinement must be allowed employed 
women; nor may they be discharged with- 
out just cause, under penalty ,of two 
months’* wages. 


Radio Licenses Favored 
For Station in New York 


Grant of an application for a new 
broadcasting station at Chester Township, 
N. Y., and deletion of Station WMRuJ, 
Jamaica, N. Y., were recommended to the 
| Federal Radio Commission in an exam- 
iner’s report made public June 17. 

Chief Examiner Ellis A. Yost, who sub- 
mitted the report, pointed out that Peter 
Golet, applicant for the new station, is 
technically and financially qualified to 
construct and operate the proposed sta- 
tion, which would operate with power of 
50 watts on 1,210 kilocycles, using specified 
hours. 

Station WMRJ, operated by Peter J. 
Prinz on the requested frequency, has vio- 
lated Commission regulations, according 


In each of these countries, excepting | 
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Bonus to Be Kept in Senate Indefinitely 
If Rejected, Senator Thomas Declares 


Emergency Loans to Industry Cited in Debate on Measure; 


Ability of Government to Pay 





2,400 Million at Present 


3 Time Is Debated by Senators 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


under the flag which these mien pro- 
tected.” 


“I favor this legislation,” Senator Rob- 
inson (Rep.), of Indiana, told the Senate. 
“I favor it because it is fundamentally 
right.” He held that since the veterans 
now “are needy and ragged and want 
food, the bill should pass.” 

“I don’t like the term ‘bonus,’” con- 
tinued Senator Robinson. “It is not a 
bonus. It is a debt due the service men 
who served in the last war, a debt that 
has been acknowledged to be a debt by 
the Government itself.” 


Stating ‘that he wanted this country to 
be able to defend itself, to keep abreast 
of the times in scientific development and 
invention, the Indiana Senator declared, 
“put first of all, I am anxious that those 
coming after us will know that this coun- 
try is grateful to thoes willing to defend 
it with their lives. I am anxious for 
my country to keep faith with these lads,” 
he said. “so that when this country is im- 
perilled again, as it will be imperilled, 
they will be anxious to go out in its de- 
fense.” 

Mr. Robinson stated that those who 
make war do not pay for it. He explained 
that Congress, “531 men all told,” sent 
more than 4,000,000 men to conflict. The 
men in Congress did not pay, he said. 
“It is the 4,000,000 sent into battle who 
paid and will pay and pay and pay— 
many of them so long as they live,” he 
continued. “Many thousands have already 
paid with their lives in answer to that 
fateful declaration. 





Declares Bonus Petitioners 
Not Responsible for War 


“They did not make the war. They 
were not responsible for the war. It.was 
their duty to defend the Nation, to make 
possible the perpetuity of the government 
with their lives. 


“I saw this little army march down 
Pennsylvania Avenue the other night, 
after 16 years had passed, come to ask a 
grateful republic to keep them from starv- 
ing. They were herded together and 
practically told they were unwanted here. 
Who has a better right to be here? Is 
that the promise they received when they 
marched out to war? 

“What are we,coming to when things 
like this can happen, when 15 years ago 
these same lads went off to war with 
the cheers of a grateful people ringing 
in their ears? ; 

“We readjusted the earnings of con- 
tractors of the country because the war 
ended too soon. We paid them cash, but, 
you boys—we’ll pay you in 1945! 

“Let the Government give them jobs 
or else give them money with which to 
buy food.” 


Veterans Urged to Wait 
By Senator Hawes 


Senator Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, ex- 
pressed agreement with Senator Robinson 
that the debt was immediate at the end 
of the war, and pointed out that he had 
not been in favor of a “graveyard settle- 
ment.” 

“However, the Nation is 
again,” he said. “Everyone must make 
sacrifices. The time has not yet arrived 
when, because men served in the Army, 
we should forget the women back home. 

“When we are cutting down the salaries 
of employes, when.we are cutting down 
hospitalization, when long lines of men 
are out of employment, and when the 
President and Congress and the Governors 
of the States are trying to extend help,” 
he continued, “it seems to me the soldier 
boys should wait a while. Let them have 
the same basic patience and the same 
courage they had when they went into 
the war. 

“Let us think of not one class of our 
people,” he said, “but of all classes of our 
people. We have sympathy with these 
men. They have been orderly. They have 
been kindly. They have been peaceful in 
coming here. But, we don’t know what 
distress granting their request will give 
to the rest of the country, and we must 
consider all of the country and not a 
part of it.” 


in distress 


Same Aid for Veterans 


Asked as for Business 


Because past Congresses have not seen 
fit to direct payment of the obligation 
to the veterans, Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, maintained, that is no reason 
this Congress should not direct payment. 

“Congress has determined that there 
was an obligation on the Government,” 
explained Mr. Blaine. “Therefor, I need 
= discuss the validity of that obliga- 
tion.” 

He pointed to the creation of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which, 
he said, was “designed for the railroads, 
for the banks, for the insurance compa- 
nies, and for the house of Morgan.” 
was different from the obligation due the 
veterans, in that the obligation to the 
veterans “was designed for the relief of 
human misery.” 

He asserted the funds designated for 
loans through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to banks and railroads would 
not be repaid, and that the procedure 
would amount to a “bonus.” 

“I think that when the Government 
passed the Soldiers Compensation Act,” 
explained the Wisconsin Senator, “it drove 
a hard bargain against the soldiers of this 
country. 

“We can not subject these service men 
to the humiliation of declaring themselves 
as paupers before they receive their 
money,” be declared. 

“I know the influences against this bill,” 
declared Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Ok- 
lahoma. “It’s the propaganda of those 


| ..The.. 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 17, 1932 

9:15 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, called to discuss fiscal 
matters. 

10:15 a. m.—wWilliam McDowell, re- 
tired Methodist Episcopal Bishop .of 
Washington, called to pay his respects. 

10:30 a. m, to 12 m.—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 











to the report, in failing to maintain its 
assigned frequency, operating without a 
licensed operator, and other lesser vio- 
lations; so denial of its application for 
license renewal would “not deprive the 
public of an abundance of high class radio 
reception.” 

If these recommendations are approved, 





life imprisonment and said if the victims 


are killed then the murder charge would | 


be made anyway. 


the over-quota status of the State of New 
York would be reduced by about .04 of a 
j unit, 


Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—General Charles G. Dawes 
called to discuss his successor as Presi- 
dent of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

12:45 p..m.—R. H. Aishton, President 
of the American Railway Association, 
called to pay his respects. 

Remaindér of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and*in answering corre- 
spondence, 








— 


This ; 





who have wealth in fixed investments and 
want the price of the dollar kept up.” 
He pointed out that there are 20,000 
veterans now in Washington and 30,000 
more enroute. 


“This fight has just begun,’ continued 
Senator Thomas. “It won't be settled 
here today. It makes no difference what 
vote is cast. If the bill\is defeated these 
citizens will not return home. 


“This bill will be kept alive during the 
remainder of the session, during thesSum- 
mer recess; and when you come back in 
December, you may find hundreds of 
thousands of these men who have nowhere 
to go awaiting you here,” he said. “A 
no vote on this bill is a sentence on these 
men to go forth and starve, and, per- 
chance, to go forth and steal. Yet we live 
in a land of plenty. 


“You are leaving them but one course,” 
he said. “These men will not starve.” 


“This iegislation not only will benefit 
the soldier by 10 per cent,” he asserted 
“it will benefit the population of America 
90 per cent.” He contended that it would 
reduce the tax burden of the Nation and | 
raise commodity prices. 


Senator Norris Opposes 
Plan to Pay Bonus 


In announcing that he questioned the 
advisability of passing the bonus bill at 
this time, Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, called attention to the fact that 
he was one of six Senators who voted 
against the declaration of the war and 
that he, along with the other five, had 
suffered greatly because of the criticism, 
condemnation and investigation they were 
subjected to. 


The war did not prove to be a “war to 
end war,” as it was declared to be at the 
time of entry, said Senator Norris, de- 
claring that, though he had made: many 
mistakes in his service in Congress, one 
vote he considered a correct vote was that 
which he had cast against the war. He 
mentioned the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the money voted to its 
purposes. 

“We have lavishly given the money and 
the credit of our Government to carry 
these things on,” continued the Senator. 
“Now we are confronted with several thou- 
sand ex-soldiers asking that their service 
certificates be paid in full. 

“I was one of those in favor of paying 
them in full at the time they were issued. 
I would pay it all now if I thought we 
could do it without danger to our Gov- 
ernment itself. 

“The only defense I have to offer is that 
I voted against, that I talked against, 
and that I worked against everyone of 
these things. I didn’t think that they 
were going to bring prosperity. I thought 
we should begin with the common people 
and climb up. 

“But, that’s done. That’s over. That 
much of our credit is gone. Our Gov- 
ernment is in that much worse a fix than 
it was. I still believe that we can’t make 


in effect increase the amount of the orig- 
inal grant made by the Congress to the 
véterans by the difference between the 
face value of the certificates and their 
present value, or by about $1,635,000,000. 


Original Bonus Grant 


Increased in Proposal 


It is of the essence of the plan of the 
adjusted service certificates that they 
mature and be paid at the expiration of 
20 years from the date of issue, or upon 
death should that occur earlier, Any ac- 
celeration of the time for payment has 
the same effect as increasing the amount 
oz the original bonus grant. 

Under the plan for the adjusted service 
certificates as adopted in 1924, the face 
or maturity value of the certificates was 
fixed as follows: 

For each veteran there was determined 
a basic amount equivalent. to $1.25 per 
day for each day of service overseas and 
$1 per day for each day of service in this 
country in excess of the first 60 days. 
This amount was then increased by 25 per 
cent because of deferred payment. The 
total so arrived at was used as a net single 
premium to fix the amount of the ad- 
justed service certificate, maturing in 20 
years, on the basis of the American ex- 
perience table of mortality, with interest 
at 4 per cent compounded annually. 

The adjusted service certificate is es- 
sentially a 20-year endowment insurance 
policy. The aggregate amount called for 
by the certificates at maturity was to be 
met by the Government through setting 
aside each year in the adjusted service 
certificate fund amounts which, invested 
at 4 per cent, would equal the face value 
of the certificates at maturity. 


Provisions for Care 


Of Dependents Cited 


Most generous provisions have been 
made by our Government for the care of 
dependents of those who gave their lives 
to their country and for the care of the 
wounded, disabled, and ill veterans and 
their dependents. On this point the ad- 
verse report on this bill from the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means of the House 
stated: 


“The Government of the United States 
has already paid on account of veterans 
of the World War up to date $6,000,000,000, 
and according to the testimony of Gen. 
Hines, if we continue at our present rate, 
with no authorizations increasing our 
present commitments, by 1948 we will 
probably expend for World War veterans 
$21,500,000,000 which will about equal the 


cost of our participation in the World 
War. 


“We have spent for veterans of all other 
wars previous to the World War up to date 
in all the history of the country only $8,- 
000,000,000. 

“It can, therefore, not be seriously con- 
tended that the Government has not been 
liberal with veterans of the World War. 
On their account we are practically now 








these things right by piling another wrong 
= ae wrongs we already have com- 
mi ; 


Jobs for Unemployed 
As Solution of Problem 

“Only one-third of our unemployment 
can be traced to the war. I don’t know 
if those figures are correct. At least, I 


know that unemployment is not confined 
to soldiers. The best thing I know is to 
let these men keep their certificates and 
give them jobs. 

“If we pass this bill, it will be impos- 
sible to pass an unemployment bill at 
this session of Congress. This will be used 
effectively as an\ argument against it. In 
this crisis there is no difference between 
the veterans and the young person who 
has grown up since the war. 

“When ti comes to suffering, when it 





comes to clothing the naked, when it 
comes to warming those shivering with 
the cold, there can be no distinction. 
Even the children of those on the enemy’s 
side must be cared for the same as the 
children of those on our side.” 

Senator Norris declared that the coun- 
try is in “more danger today than before 
or during the World War. A greater crisis 
confornts us now and the crux is to let 
men wanting work to have work.” 

“The coming of this army,” he con- 
tinued, “is going to accomplish a world of 
good. It has convinced the country and 
Congress that these men are the highest 
type of citizenship, that they are orderly 
and sober, and that they are justly asking 
° right to live under the flag they fought 
or. 


leave the indebtedness of the Government 
to be paid in the future. Give them the 
opportunity to work and support their 
families. That is what 99 per cent of 
them would rather have. 

“I don’t want to do an injustice to 
these soldiers. But, I do not want to do 


injustice to others. Right or wrong, it 
seems to me, at least for the,present, we 
ought not to pass this legislation.” 


Text of Adverse Report 


On Bonus Measure 


The adverse report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance on the bonus bill, with 
tabular matter omitted, follows in full 
text: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7726) té6 pro- 
vide for the immediate payment to vet- 
erans of the face value of their adjusted 
service certificates, having considered the 
same, report adversely thereon with the 
recommendation that the bill do not*pass. 


that immediate payment be made to any 
veteran to whom an‘adjusted service cer- 
tificate has been issued of the amount 
of the face value of the certificate. This 
bill would necessitate an expenditure of 
$2,400,000,000. To effect the payment the 
Secretary of the Treasury is directed to 
issue United States currency notes; such 


private debts. 


At the time of placing such notes in 
Federal reserve banks subject to the order 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to be used for the purpose of the act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to issue a like amount of United States 
bonds bearing 3% per cent interest pay- 
able in 20 years. Such bonds are to be 
sold from time to time by direction of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the currency 
received therefor is to be used for the 
retirement of notes to be issued under 
the act. 

The aggregate face amount of the out- 
standing adjusted service certificates is 
about $3,515,000,000. This amount is for 
the most part, however, not due until 
1945, and the certificates have an aggre- 
gate present value of about $1,880,000,000 
| discounted on the basis of 4 per cent per 
annum. For the Government to pay now 
‘@ Sum which is not due until 1945 would 





comes to caring for the starving, when it | 


“The only way is to give them jobs and ; 


justice to them if by doing so I will do} 


The proposal embodied in this bill is; 


notes to be legal tender for public and | 


in our commitments financing another 
war as expensive as was our participation 
in the World War.” 

The Government is now expending for 
the benefit of all veterans about $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. This amounts to nearly 
one-fourth of the total expenditures of 
the Government. 

It is not contended by proponents of 
this measure that under present condi- 
tions the Government could or should pro- 
vide funds from its revenues or from bor- 
rowings in the usual course to pay the 
$2,400,000,000 which would be required for 
the payment of the certificates. The defi- 


1932 will amount to more than $2,800,000,- 
000 without regard to the provisions of this 
bill. Up to May 31 the gross public debt 
had increased to over $18,600,000,000, an 
|amount more than $2,000,000,000 in excess 
‘of the public debt outstanding a year 
earlier. Included in the amount of the 
Government debt outstanding is nearly 
$4,000,000,000 of obligations maturing 
within a year. 

To maintain the finances of the Gov- 
ernment upon ean unassailable basis Con- 
gress has recently enacted a fevenue meas- 
ure drastically increasing rates of taxa- 
tion and imposing many new levies. Con- 
gress is now engaged in working out the 
economy legislation based upon the neces- 
sity of effecting all practical reductions 
in Government expenditures. 

The proposal in the bill is that the 
Government should make the payment to 
the veterans in the form of United States 
| Treasury notes to be created simply by 
the operation of the printing press. These 


cit of the Government for the Yiscal year | 





Trade Improvement 


Adverse Factors Still Persist in 


areas in China, while a few centers con- 


t 


cording to a cable from Commercial At- 
Julean Arnold, Shanghai. 


Shanghai, Changsha, Chungking, Tsingtao 
and Peiping, as well as generally in the 
provinces of Kiangsi, Hunan, Szechuan 
and Shantung. i 


improvement in Tsientin, and Canton, and 
is extremely dull in Dairen, Harbin, Muk- 
den, Hankow, and Amoy. 


i 


cations point to lessened wheat and _ to- 
bacco crops. 
exception of certain Manchurian lines, are 
Operating on fairly uniform 
The Nanking-Pukow railway ferry project 
has started under British auspices. 
creased building and greater industrial ac- | 
tivity in Shanghai durng May offers re- 
newed confidence in the city’s future pros- 
pects. 
business with Canada and Australia.—(Is- 
sued by Department of Commerce.) 


Resolution Favoring 


Approval Is Expressed of 


no reason or benefit in so amending the 
resolution. 


resolution that gives authority to anyone; 
that it simply endorses the stand taken 
by the President and the Department of 
State in favor of such a conference. 


v 
volved. Mr. Linthicum answered “none,” 
that it would be attended by those already 
in the service of the United States. 


Senate would have to act before there 
is any binding agreement. 
in economic missions the House should 
not have a part in the decision on the 
subject. 
of a group that believes both Houses 
should have a part in action on such 
matters. 





notes would have no gold cover. It is 


the Federal reserve banks 3% per gent 


the discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board with a view to obtaining currency 
which could be used for ultimate retire- 
ment of the legal tender notes. 

_ The existence of United- States bonds 
in the hands of the Federal reserve banks 


Such bonds would merely represent a dif- 
ferent form of obligation of the Govern- 
ment to pay, not in itself adding anything 
to the obligation expressed by the cur- 
rency notes themselves. 

These bonds would represent the mere 
possibility that at some future date the 
| Government might sell its obligation and 





legal tender notes. That possibility would 
be present regardless of whether the bond 
issue was provided for in~advance. The 
existence of an anticipatory supply of 
bonds to be marketed by the Federal re- 
serve banks at their discretion would seri- 
ously complicate normal Government fi- 
nances. 


It is asserted by proponents of this 


‘disposal gold stock amply sufficient to 
warrant the issue of these notes. The to- 
tal stock of monetary gold in the country 
|On May 31, 1932, was $4,149,000,000. Of 
this amount, however, the total amount of 
|free gold in the Treasury not specifically 
allocated was but $20,000,000. The balance 
of the gold stock was partly in circula- 
tion, but was largely held either by the 


definite commitments. 


Depletion of Gold Stock 
By Conversion Foreseen 


The amount of free gold of the Federal 
Reserve System itself as of the 31st day of 
May included in the above total was ap- 
proximately $1,140,000,000. This amount 


to be placed behind Treasury obligations. 
The effect of issuing large volumes of 





proposed that concurrently with the issue | 
of the notes there should be placed in| 


does not change the status of the notes. | 


}secure funds for the retirement of the | 


measure that its | 
at the Govérnment has at its | probable, but an 


Government for the Federal Reserve Sys- | 
tem or by the Reserve System itself, for | 


| 20-year Government bonds to be sold at | 








of the free gold of the Federal Reserve Sys- | 


| 


; doubtedly be to increase the drain upon! 


‘gold. It would be the natural tendency 
jof those who receive the legal tender 


| 


the United States for guidance and leader- 


world wide and that the United States 


|Colo., said the resolution is merely ac- 


| part in the debate. 


* 





Is Shown in China 


Some Areas, Commerce 
Department Says 


Trade improvement is evident in many 


inue to work against adverse factors, ac- 


Among the bright spots are Hong Kong, 


On the other hand, trade shows little’ 


Crop prospects are generally improved 
n China by timely rains, although indi- 


All railways in China, with 
schedules. 


In- 


Hong Kong has reported increased 


June 17. 


\ 
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Building Trends _ 


Said to Influence 
Lending Policies 


Loans for Home Construc- 


tion Made Up to 75 Per 
Cent of Value Where 
Money Is Wisely Spent 


A decided trend in modern home con- 
struction toward beauty of design and 


comfort is exerting a “wholesome in- 
fluence” on the loan policy of home financ- 


ing institutions, in many instances lead- 
ing to loans as high as 75 per cent of 


the value where money is spent wisely to 


make the house comfortable and livable, 
the Department of Commerce stated 
-_ The statement follows in full 
ext: 

“*A decided trend in modern home con- 
struction toward beauty of design, com- 
fort, convenience, and healthful living con- 
ditions is exerting a wholesome influence 
on the loan policy of home financing in- 
stitutions,’ William S. Quinten, president 
District Building and Loan Association, 
Washington, D. C., pointed out in com- 
menting on the publication of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization‘ of 
the Department of Commerce entitled 
“House Insulation: Its Economies and 


x Application.” 
Economic Conference | «so 2222.0" Hoa" Ralicles coved 


Is Adopted by House 


Efforts to Hold Meeting 
For Discussion of Gen- 
eral World Problems 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Mr. Somers said there is nothing in the 


Representative Briggs (Dem.), of Gal- 
eston, Tex., asked what expense it in- 


World Action Advised 
Mr. Briggs said that in any event the 


He asked if 


Mr. Linthicum said he is one 


Mr. Linthicum said the world looks to 
ship. He said the present depression is 


cannot lift itself out of it by its action 
alone, that the nations of the world must 
get together in a conference of this kind 
to bring about some united atcion. He said 
monetary, exchange and credit conditions 
are dominate factors in the situation and 
these conditions are reflected in the prices 
of commodities, and that fluctuations in 
the relative values of gold and silver dis- 
locate money systems and exchanges and 
create barriers to industry and trade. 


Matters for Discussion 


The conference may talk about silver, 
it may talk about comrnodity prices, it 
may talk about regiffations that have 
grown up in Europe, Mr. Linthicum said, 
adding that ‘:you can not send a dollar 
out of Germany or Austria without special 
permission.” A conference, he said, would 
enable consideration of these matters. 
Answering Mr. Collins, he said he did not 
think the conference would result -in 
formulation of any treaty but may result 
in some report to Congress for considera+ 
tion by both the House and the Senate. 
He said some common policy to prevent 
further falls in commodity prices is im- 
perative. 

Representative Eaton (Rep.), of Denver, 


ceptance of an invitation, that both the 
Senate and the House have heard views 
of learned men on the subject. 

The rule was adopted and the discussion 
continued on the resolution. 


Opposed by Mr. McFadden 

Mr. McFadden said an attempt is being 
made to involve the United States. in in- 
ternational affairs. Other members took 


The resolution was adopted by the 
House without any change. The first vote 
on it was by division, Acting Speaker 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., an- 
nouncing the result as 83 ayes for the 
resolution and 5 nays. Representative 
McFadden challenged the vote on the 
ground of no quorum and roll call on 
passage followed. 





notes to replace them by established cur- | 
rency, particularly by gold. | 
Treasury is required to maintain the par-| 

Under the Act of March 14, 1900, the} 


buildihg materials and methods of appli- 
cation in enhancing the inherent values 
of the homes of today that building and 
loan officials in many instances are lend- 
ing on a 75 per cent valuation of house and 
lot when it is proved to their satisfaction 
that money is being wisely spent to make 
the home comfortable and livable,’ Mr. 
Quinter continued. 

“Mr. Quinter pointed out that the 
granting of loans on such liberal terms 
is a powerful influence in convincing the 
consumer that a home of his own still 
is one of his safest investments. 
“Although a comparatively recent addi- 
tion to the realm of home building ma-- 
terials, heat and cold insulation is one 
that is fully representative of présent- 
day contributions to home values, accord-- 
ing to Mr. Quinter, who pointed to the 
fact that its importance from the view- 
point of the financing institutions is recog- 
nized by the Committee’s booklet on house 
insulation. 


Insulation Considered 


“The bulletin to which the District 
Building and Loan official referred dis- 


} cusses insulating materials as applied to 


house construction and was prepared from 
the consumer viewpoint. 
“With the understanding that insulation 
applied to the walls, floors, and roofs of 
modern homes provides special properties 
(that otherwise would not exist in the 
same degree) to resist the passage of heat 
from the inside out and from the outside 
in, it will be of interes‘ to the building 
and loan association executive to consider 
the reasons for insulating as outlined in 
the new booklet, according to Mr. Quinter. 

“Comfort and economy are given as the 
two outstanding reasons for installing in- 
sulation in a home. ‘On cold days,’ the 
booklet reads, ‘uniform, comfortable tem- 
peratures are obtained at a minimum of 
expense and effort if the house ‘in insu- 
lated. On Summer days, insulation ‘helps 
to keep rooms, both upstairs and down, 
comparatively cool and comfortable. In 
cold climates economy is effected through 
lowered fuel costs and smaller heating 
plants. Should cooling be resorted to in 
hot weather; air conditioning plants may 
be maintained more economically in insu- 
lated buildings.’ 

Savings Pointed Out 


“Of particular significance from an in- 
vestment angle is the booklet’s conclusion 
that ‘since insulation enhances the com- 
fort and desirability of a house, ‘it 
naturally follows that  well-insulated 
houses should represent greater loan and 
resale values. * * *’ 

“The booklet, according to Mr. Quinter, 
goes a step further to point out that the 
cost of insulating the average house is but 
a small proportion of the total cost of the 
building, and the resulting additional com- 
fort and fuel savings are considerable. 

“*House Insulation: Its Economies and 
| Application,’ may be obtained from the 
District Offices of the Department of 
Commerce located in leading cities, or from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It sells for 10 cents a copy.” 





ness conditions in this country through 
;adherence to sound Government finance 
| than from any experiment with the print- 
ing press as a means of Government fi- 
| nance. 

| ‘There is no evidence that the veterans 
as a class are any more in need: than other 
| groups of our citizens. Rejection of this 
measure in no way indicates indifference 
to existing needs of the veterans and of 
other citizens. 

It indicates determination to adhere in 
the conduct of our Government to those 
|principles which have contributed to the 
development and strength of our country 
and which are éssential to the achieve- 
ment of recovery, through which our. whole 
people, including the veterans, will benefit. 


Amendment Proposals 





ity of all forms of currency with the gold 
dollar. This means that regardless of its | 
stock of gold the Government could be | 
called upon to furnish gold in exchange | 
for the entire amount of the legal tender 
notes. 

The effect of the tendency to require | 
gold in place of legal-tender notes would | 
naturally be to send gold to a premium| 
as compared with other forms of, currency | 
to cause or accelerate gold hoarding and 
to stimulate a flight from the dollar. Dur- 
ing the recent months there has been a 
loss in the country’s gold stock, through | 
the exportation of gold, in excess of | 
$50,000,000. 

It is believed that foreign balances in| 
this country have been reduced to such 
point that further exportation is not 
y strain upon confidence 
th the dollar, any tendency to increase the 
demand for gold in this country would be 
likely, however, to increase the pressure 
upon the export of gold and to cause re- 
sumption and even acceleration in the 
gold drain. 


Disastrous Effect Forecast 


On Finances ef Nation 


The effect of the resort by this Govern- 
ment to legal tender notes upon its fi- 


nancial affairs and also upon the business | 


economy of the Nation would be dis- 
astrous. This is vividly shown by recent 
European experience. 

If it is once determined that funds to 
meet Government expenditures can be 
obtained by the mere issuance of Govern- 
ment currency notes, there will be an in- 


tem, representing the capacity of the sys-| evitably tendency to meet all Government 
tem to stand withdrawals of gold and to| obligations in that way. 
meet increased demands for currency andj good for the payment of the veterans, it 
increase in member bank reserve balances, | is equally good for the payment of Gov- 
does not belong to the Treasury and is' ernment employes and other Government 
not, therefore, available to the Treasury | obligations. Resort to such a plan nullifies 


If this plan is 


the will and effort te accomplish Govern- 
ment financing through “normal and ac- 


legal tender notes at this time would un-| credited methods. 


The whole body of our people, and the 
veterans themselves, have far more to 
gain from the restoration of normal busi- 


jto the bill. 


Declared Unsatisfactory 


A suggested amendment submitted to 
the Committee by Senator Thomas does 
not seem to us to meet the vital objections 
Under this amendment, it 
would be provided that payments of the 
face value of certificates would be made 
only in cases where the applicant shall 
state that he is in need of the funds. The 
fact that the applicant has already ‘se- 
cured a loan on his certificate would be 
taken as prima facie evidence of the need, 

The effect of this amendment would be 
merely to require an additional statement 
oy the applicant. Indeed, that statement 
could be made a mere matter of form by 
any applicant who would first obtain a 
|loan upon his certificate to which he ‘is 
| entitled as a matter of right. 

It seems probable that such a require-' 
;ment would not to any material degree 
reduce the amount of the payment called 
|for. The amendment in no way removes 
the dangerous features of the bill which 
are above set forth. 

The amendment proposed by Senator 
Connally would confine any payments 
which might be made to veterans at this 
time to the cash value of the adjusted 
service certificates, this to be calculated 
on the basi& of the amount of the origi- 
nal adjusted service credit to the veteran, 
increased by 25 per cent, with interest at 
4 per cent compounded annually added 
thereto, making no reduction for the cost 
|of the insurance benefits previously en- 
joyed under the certificate. The amount 
of the net payment which would be called 
for under this plan is estimated at ap- 
| proximately $1,300,000,000. 

The amendment contemplates that the 
amount required for the payment should 
be met by the Government in the ordinary 
way and not through the issue of legal- 
tender notes. It is the belief of the Com- 
mittee that the conditior of the Treasury 
|at this time and the urgent necessity of 
applying to the Budget all available tax 
revenues and of terminating borrowing, 
preclude favorable consideration of this 
amendment, Sebi 
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’ ff from an order and de~ 
Mth ot the Cour of Prapece for, the. att 
Somoctions 0 ron en, taken to the 

County of Litch- 


Gourt for the 
oy d reserved by tha 


id, an ~ court, Simpson, 
, for the 


advi this court. 
Siswms " Cennetant Tax Commis- 
sioner, with 


whom. on 7 Genet ay the 
. Burrows, Attorney . 
oP nt (plaintiff); Wittram H. Comer, 
the appellee (defendant). 
Opinion of the Court 
June 15, 1932 


Harvts, J—The defendant is the duly quali- 
fied eS of the will and estate of Gregory 













= to Harvard University | 
‘ “ Subject to Connecticut Death Tax | patents 


ion in Effect at Decedent’s Death Was_|.,, ,, 
Withdrawn While Property Was Still in 
Possession of the Executor 





bstantial 
Hartford, Conn. | to be in su ny 


° Tax © OR —, langues 
ea v. 1 nee mpt from tex upon thelr 
. tions sho’ exe! a 
Brucerort Crry Trust COMPANY, EXECUTOR. = Yided such property 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. | Property, Piovsted to the cpeelt 


and provided 
property so 
not by any 


and uséd by the corporation and reason 
n 
joses, 
neome, profits 
portion 
capable 
ers or members, or used or appropriated for 
other than one or more of the specifi 
poses set forth in = ar 


eve 





June 6, 1932. 


Patents. 


accord 


and their 


allow 
held. that “iheit members could| Watts 


held that 


ion of the corporation or 
rofit A. thelr membership; and 


to carry out one or more of its pur- 
Should be exempt, provided none the 
or property owned the cor- 

Was so accumulated or held as to be 
of distribution among its sharehold- 


31, 1932. 


ic pur- 


+ 


We said of the Act of 1927: “One cannot 


Rulings on Applications 


and Trade Marks 


Patents — Patentability — Anticipation— 


eq | Patents—Electreal Terminal Cords, 


application for eee —. 
possibility receive for their per- , Claims 9 and % of application 
sonal usé any of the corporate property in'the nal Cords, ¢ ppli 
event of the dissolut! 
receive any 
that real estate 


allowed; claim 95 refused. 





and actually occupied | Fawceti Publications, Inc., v. Popular Me- 
ably! chanics Co.; Appeal 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject 


Os. 2893-4, May 







Basing deductions ajone on drawings of 
prior patent, as we must since the curves 
are not referred to in specification or 

though couched in|claims and no function is ascribed to 
apter 245 of the Public|/them, we do not feel that they can per- 
form the same function in all respects as 
loops of applicant; claims are allow 


po 


N 


oO 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 
ords, 


we 

“Modern” above “Mechanics” within el- 
liptical border held deceptively similar to 
“Popular Mechanics.” 


Court Dismisses 


Counterclaim Due 
sg. eText! 'T'y Nonresidence 


APPEA 
Noble H. Watts; Appeal No. 2976, 


Plaintiff in Case on Patent 


Dow Pump & Diese. ENncGrne Company, 


v. . 
| Witson-SnypdeR MANUFACTURING CoRPORA- 





Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 17, 1932 
Washburn Wire Company. Docket No. 
21710. 

The respondent’s allowances for 
depreciation sustained in the absence 
of proof that the amounts are unrea- 
sonable. 

Certain amounts paid to petitioner 
in 1921 and 1922 by two of its sub- 
Sidiaries held to be distributions of 
profits. 

A consolidated net loss sustained in 
1921 may not be deducted in its en- 
tirety from consolidated net income of 
the same corporations in 1922, but 
must be apportioned in accordance 
with Swift & Company v. United 
States, 38 Fed. (2d) 365. 

Held that for 1922 an agreement 
existed: for the assumption by peti- 
tioner of the tax liability of the affili- 
ated group, and that in the absence 
of an agreement among the corpo- 
rations for 1923, the deficiency should 
be apportioned on the basis of the 








Infringement Found Not 
To Have Regular Place of 
Business in District 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELSON W. THOMPSON AND Georce A. Dow, 


TION, 
District Court, W. D. Pennsylvania. 
Equity No. 2595. 
in motion to dismiss counterclaim. 
Memorandum Opinion 


June 3, 1932 


Grson, District Judge—Plaintiffs’ bill} net income properly assignable to 
po a pauss = xa aa patent a4 Re éach. 

lefendant. e defendan answe e : 
bill, and pursuant to authority claimed un-| The Pictorial Review Company. Docket 
der Equity Rule 30, has set out as a set-off} No. 43995. 


or counter claim an alleged infringement by 


ashington owners scriptive. Dow Pump & Diesel Engine Company, one of 1. Filing of separate return for the 
s. who St veer ‘i St. consiger, an. * * oa alien a its oan = “Mechanics” is descriptive in “Pop- | the plaintifts, of a patent owned by the de-| year 1924 by one member of affiliated 
1m fy0. the exectitor filed with the tax com- fendant, 


nissioner worn réturn for the purpose of 
the utesion of the State succession tax 
vi by law, and on or about Oct. 3, 
3390, tax commissioner computed the tax 
and his computation with the Court of 
Probate. 
tar of 
a 0 is 
ard University provided in the eight 
ie ‘o the will as follows: “All the oo 
residue and remainder of my estate bath rea 
and personal and wherever situate, I give, de- 
beque 


ath to the trustees of Harvard 
Uawereity at Cambridge, to be retained as & 
tual memorial, 


known as the ‘Gregory 
ey Bryan’ fund or building or 


eenad 
or whatever other form the memoria 
aay in the discretion of the trustees 


the items of the computation was 


$35,448.12 upon a bequest and devise ni 


a 
Cc 


assume.” | h 


The amount of the residue was determined to 
be $474,642.34. 
Oct. 17, 1930, the Court of 
Pronere iter hearing, disallowed the pro- 
posed tax upon the bequest and devise in 
quéstion and held it untaxable; and on ae. 
5 following,’ the Tax Commissioner appea ed 
from thé action of thé Court of Pro te to 
the Superior Court at Litchfield and by agree- 
mient of pafties the case was reserved for 
of this court. , 
"tne oe jes have stipulated that “The 
; it 
( 


n 


a Fellows of Harvard College 
Tahton seterred to as the ‘trustees of Harvard 
University’) is tion ex- 
is' under the laws of the Commonwealth 
° chusétts and a under an act 
the General Court said Commonwealth 
=o in 1650 and erititled ‘The Charter of 
President and Fellows of Harvard College 
which was amended by an act of said General 
ii Meike Corcge Share? and. was, con 
Col “ 
4 one act ponsed w the — oo 
% rom _a solv’ 
in 1707 entitled ‘Extract rom > ior Declaring 
lege Charter of 1650 Not , etc. 
Ly Articles of the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts adopted in 


. corporation was in good faith formed 
for charitable and educational purposes and 
from the date of its organization to the pres- 
ent time has been conducted in good faith 
solély a6 a charitable and educaional insti- 
tution éxclusively for the purpose for which 
it was incorporated.” 

“Said corporation has no shareholders. No 
officer, member, fellow, overseer or employe of 
said tion has ever received or has ever 
claimed to receive from said corporation any 
share, directly or indirectly of any pecuniary 
profit or financial advantage derived from 
thé éxércise by said corporation of its corpo- 
rate powers or from the investment and man- 

ent of its funds and properties, except 
reasonable compensation for services rendered 
in effecting one or more of the purposes for 
which said corporation was organized or as 
proper beneficiaries of a strictly charitable 
purpose.” 


+++ 


“Said corporation neither directly nor in- 
directly, owns or controls any money, securi- 
ties, or other assets except such as have been 
given to it charged with a trust to use the 
same to promote education.” 

The questions of law raised by this appeal 
are agreed upon and stated in various ways, 
but they present essentially, one question 
only: ether under the statute law of this 
State, the bequest and devise to Harvard Col- 
lege in the eighth clause of the will as quoted, 
is subject to a succession tax? 

At the date of the death of the testator, 
Oct. 22, 1929, the provisions of our statute 
law governing succession and transfer taxes 
‘were contained in Public Acts of 1929, Chapter 
299, which became General Statutes, Rev. 1930, 
section 1367. The applicable provisions of 
that section were as follows: 

“There shall be exempt from the tax im- 
posed by this chapter, all transfers to or for 
the use of * * * any cofporation, institution, 
society, association or trust, wheresoever in- 
cofporated or organized, formed for charitable, 
e@ucational, literary, scientific, historical or 
religious purposes, provided the property 
transferred is to be used exclusively for one) 
or more of such purposes; but no such trans-| 
fer shall be so exempt if any officer, member, | 
shareholders or employee of such corporation, 
institution, society, association of trust shall 
receive, or may be lawfully entitled to receive, 
ahy pécuniary profit from the operation 
thereof except reasonable compensation for 
services in effecting one or more of such pur- 
poses, or as proper beneficiaries of a strictly 
charitable purpose * * * 

“In the Court of Probate and upon the ap- 
peal to the Superior Court, this was the only 
question presented: As to whether the gift} 


Pp 


ft 
t 


from taxation under the provisions of Public 
Acts of 1929, Chapter 299, section 8, now Gen- 
eral Statutes, section 1367, in force at the 
time the decree was entered in the Court of 
Probate? 

Upon the stipulated facts, this gift would | 
clearly be exempt under the first clause of | 
the act in question. The uncertainty arises 
under later provisions of the act, which deny! 
exemption if any officer, member, shareholder 
or employe “shall receive or may be lawfully 
entitled to receive any pecuniary profit from 
the operation” of the institution. 

The appellant rests his contention that the | 
gift is taxable upon our decision in Canter- 
bury School v. New Milford, 111 Conn. 203, 
149 Atl. 685. In that case we were dealing with 
@ property tax and with a corporation without 
capital stock formed under the statute law of | 
this State. 

The tax statute there involved was Chapter 
319 of the Public Acts of 1927 (now General 
Statutes, section 1163), which exempted the| 
property of Connecticut corporations “organ- 
ized exclusively for scientific, educational, 
litérary, historical or charitable purposes, or 
for two or more such purposes and used ex- 
clusively for carrying out one or more of such 
purposes * * * provided (a) any officer, mem- | 
ber or employe thereof does not receive, or at 
any future time shall not receive any pecuni- 
ary profit from the operations thereof except 
reasonable compensation for services in ef- 
fecting one or more of such purposes or as 
proper beneficiary of its strictly charitable pur- 

s.” 

The appellant: calls attention to the simi-| 
larity of language in that Act and the one 
now under consideration. 








| 
| 


and draws the inference that the intent of | 
the Legislature was the same in both acts; | 
and therefore claims the reasoning and con-| 
clusion in the Canterbury School case con-| 
trols the present situation and renders the 
decree of the Court of Probate erroneous. | 
A careful reading, however, shows a dissimi- | 
larity in one important particular law which | 
is the very feature of the Act of 1927 which 
our decision wreeg a | 






That Act referred specifically to profit from 
the operation of the school either (1) pre- 
séntly or (2) at any future time, and we held 
that since it did not appear that profit might 
not be obtained at some future time, the 
second requirement was not met and the 
exemption could not be allowed. The statute 
now in quéstion was passed two years later, 
obviously with the Act of 1927 before the 
ffamers. If their intent was the same as in 
the Act of 1927, it would have been natural to 
follow its language in this respect as it was 
followed so carefully in others. On the con- 
trary, instead of including in the oviso of 
thé 1929 Act a specific reference to both pres- 
ent and possible future profit, the exemption 
is refui if any officer, member or employe 
“shall receive or may be lawfully entitled to 
réceive”’ a profit. It is also to be noted that 
the 1927 Act provided for a tax upon prop- 
erty already held by the corporation, a tax 
to be continuous in its operation and ex- 

nding indefinitely into the future, while the 
1 Act provides for a tax on gifts made to 
the institution by a donor which is to be 
paid presently and once for all. 

 recoghige that statutory provisions for 
tax exemptions are generally to be construed 
strictissimi juris, but this rule “will not be 
ed to the extent of unreasonableness. It 
the duty of the court to ascertain and carry 
out the ingent of the legislature.” 26 R. 
L. p. 314, Light is thrown upon the scope of 
the legislative purpose in the Act of 1927 by 
the provisions of the act which preceded it 
end with which it was apparently intended 





for securing am exemption that any 
member or employe ‘does not receive, or at 
any future time shall not recéive any pe- 
cuniary profit’ except reasonable compensation 
for services or as a beneficiary of the char- 
itable purposes of the corporation, it does 


receive 
203. 207, 149 Atl. 685. 


interit in the case of Pomfret School v. Pom- 
fret, 105 Conn. 456, 136 Atl. 88, and also what 


wich, 88 Conn. 241, 90 Atl. 801, that as a con- 
dition of eae ag oe - Mi — 
tration of the property claime ex- 
empt from private and a devotion of it to| Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and 
public use” and that “in ascertaining whether 
this essential element is present the determi- 


devoted to the public use; and, Second, was 


eral 
amendéd by Public Acts of 1919, chapter 65. 
That law provided for the formation of cor- 
porations without capital stock to promote or 
carry out “any lawful purpose other than that 
of & mercantile or manufacturing business or | 


tion so organized was authorized to conduct 
any kind of business not within the excepted 
classes and make an incidental profit without 
any limitation upon its authority to distribute 
those profits _—s “— — 


ferred upon the Canterbury School was thus 
obviously and radically different from that of 
Harvard College or of Yale, Wesleyan or Trin- 
ity in this State. 
strictly public character and it is impossible 
to find in their chartered powers any author-| 


ity to so conduct as to make and divide a 
profit. 


cantile or manufacturing businhéss or a busi- 
néss conducted solely for profit.” 
College was founded in 1636 by a vote of the 
Genéral Court of the Colony of Massachusetts | 
Bay, when an initial appropriation of public 


granted 
through the good hand of God, many well 


Ss persons have been and daily aré moved 
an 


liness, * 


its chartered powers to the present time this ' 
single and exclusive purpose of organization |surrounding transaction is to be most 
has been reaffirméd, and under the Consti- 

tution of the Commonwealth in 1780 these 
| powers were secured to it perpetually, as fol- n 
lows: “Articles of the Constitution of the|drawings an@ specimens are not neces- 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, confirming | sary to convince. 
and securing to Harvard College the perpetual 
succession and enjoyment o: 
rights, powers and privileges.” 

+~ + + 


early as the year 1636 laid the foundation of 
Harvard College in which University many 
persons of great eminence have, by the bless- 
ing of God, been initiated in those arts and 
sciences which qualify them for 
ployments both in Church and 
| whereas 
Fm ee: aeuee tends to the | 

Was or was not exempt) honor o: od, e advantage of the Christian 
BO Harvard Jolege t religion and the great benefit of this and the 
other United States of America—It 


He avers that this |; 
similarity is the important feature of his case | ,;, 


r, 


not registrable. 


Words. 
ot intend as the test of the exemption the 


anization in such 
Tr Or émploye can 
pecuniary profit except as stated.” 
anterbury School v.\New Milford, 111 Conn. 


way that no officer, mem 


We reaffirmed this view of the legislative 


ad been said in Brunswick School v. Green- 


May 23, 1982. 


Patent Appeals. 


ative questions are: First, is the property 


Is it taken out of the body of private prop- | Sideration. 


This test was again affirmed in the| fused. 


les in mind. 


Statutes, Rev. 1918, section 3534, as 


Nos. 2958-9, May 


business Conducted solely for profit.” 
It was at once apparent that the corpora- 


The nature of the corporate power con- | 
him. 


These are institutions of a| ity awarded. 


| tem, counts 
They are not authorized to “carry out | against Locke. 


ny lawful purpose other than that of a mer-)} 


Harvard) ay 31, 1932. 


unds of four hundred pounds was made for Patent Appeals. 


he purpose. 
The —— its 
n 


of 
read: 





provisions 


charter, 
Y, 1650, 


“Whereas, 


stirred up to give and bestow sundry 


of Middlesex and to the mainte- 


provisions that may conduce to 
and Indian 


Through all the amendments and changes in 


all its estate, 


ublic em- 
tate; And 


the arts and 


encouragement of 


is de- 
clared that the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College in their corporate capacity and 
their successors in that capacity, their officers 
and servants, shall have, hold, use, exercise 
and enjoy all the powers, authorities, rights, 
liberties, privileges, immunities and fran- 
chises which they now have or are entitled to 
have, use, exercise or enjoy; and the same 
hereby ratified confirmed unto} 


are 
them 

With the entire stipulation before us it is} 
apparent that Harvard College is and always 
has been a strictly and exclusively public 
has been a strictly and exclusively public char- 
itable and educational institution and that any | orgs 
change in its purpose to one where it Was | just 
ee. for profit would be beyond its the 
chartered powers; that it receivtd its intial |; 
endowment in public funds and that all its it should be incl 
property since acquired and now held has 
been and now is “charged with a trust to 
use the same to promote education,’ and that 
no officer, member, fellow, overseer or em- 
ploye has received, is receiving or claiming 
any profit from the operation thereof: and 
the very gift in question is required to be 
retained as “a perpetual memorial” in fur- 
therance of the educational purposes of the 
institution. 

+++ 


If we apply the test of exemption which 
we laid down in our former decisions which 
we have quoted, there can be no fair ques- 
tion but that the property of Harvard Col- 
lege is sequestrated from private and devoted 
to the public use; that it was received and 
s now held dedicated to the public benefit 


and 


— 


However, 


Notwithstandin 


| terest, 


mitted to us. The 
mental brief in 


instead of to private advantage or gain, and 
is taken out of the body of private property 
and devoted exclusively to the common good. 

We decide that this gift to Harvard College 
is not subject to the proposed tax under the 
provisions of the Act of 1929. 

Just prior to the date of the reservation 
to this court, chaptér 274 of the Public Acts 


agreement of cou 


of 1931 (now General Statutes, Cum. Sup. 
1931, sec. 243a) became effective It pro- 
|vided that: “There shall be exempt from 


| the tax imposed by this chapter all trans- 
| fers to or for the use of * * * any corpora- 
tion, institution, society, association or trust 
| incorporated or organized under the laws of 
this State or of any State whose laws pro- 
vide a similar exemption of transfers to any 
similar Connecticut corporation, institution, 
| society, association or trust, formed for chari- 
| table, educational, literary, scientific, his- 
torical or religious purposes, provided the 
|property to be transferred is to bé used ex- 
| clusively for one or more of such purposes; 
}but no such transfer shall be exempt if at 
the time such transfer occurred, any officer, 
|member, shareholder or employee of such 
|corporation, institution, society, association The langua, 
or trust shall be receiving or shall previously |@nd_ indicates 
have received, any pecuniary profit from the| Within its ter 
operation thereof except reasonable compen- 
sation for services. in effecting one or more 
of such pepo. ee proper ponegonaes 
of a strictly charitable purpose * * * e 
provisions of this section shall apply to all Iowa, 166, 196 N. 
suits and proceedings pending for the col-| the Act is Clear, 
| lection of any taxes due to the State * * *” 
And the benefit of the exemption so far 
as such’ institutions organized in other 
| States is conéerned is limited to such States 
as grant a similar exemption to institutions 
in this State. It is now suggested that this 
Act, being retroactive in terms, may be ap- 
plicable to the present case, and the appel- 
|lee replies that, if it has any such applica+ 
tion, it is unconstitutional 


case is concerned. 
Act shall 


State.” 








| The question of the applicability and effect 
lof the act of 1931 is presented for the first time 


Jones application 


press any claim that the Act 
trolling effect upon the question presented, 
but referred to it only as “a matter of in- 

though not havin 
weight in the present case,” and treated the 
Act of 1929 as controlling the 


which 
that the Act of 1931 had no application in 
this case, and (b) that if it did apply in 
terms, then, in so far as this case was cén- 
cerned, it was unconstitutional 
vested rights of property. 

In this state of the record we suggested a 
reargument wpon the applicability and effect | 
of the Act of 1931, pursuant to which further | 
arguments were made and briefs filed, and by | 

the stipulation was 
amended by adding the statement that the | 
bequest to Harvard Colle 
tion of $40,000, was in f 
delivered to the College by the executor be-| 
fore the Act of 1931 became effective. | 

The present claim of the appellant is that 
the Act of 1931 was intended by the Legisla- 
ture to apply to a case of this kind, while 
the appellee reasserts the position taken in 
its former supplemental brief that it was not 
so intended, and that if, in terms it did apply, 
it would be unconstitutional in so far as this| 


clusion that when it makes it\a requirement | yjar Mechanics” used on magazine, then 
officer: | Modern Mechanics” is descriptive and 


Trade marks—tIdentity and similarity— 


“Modern” over “Mechanics” over “And 
fact of such profit being received, but rather | Inventions” held deceptively similar to 


the constitution of the o “Popular Mechanics.” 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
to ownership—Descriptive. 
“Modern Mechanics and Inventions” 

held as descriptive as “Modern Mechanics,” 

applied to magazine. 





In re Homer W. Jones; Appeal No. 2979, 


Where applicant at oral 
waived appeal on claims 4 et al., decision 
the property so received and is it so held as|of Board is affirmed by Court of Customs 


to be dedicated to the public benefit instead | and Patent Appeals without further con- 
of to private advantage or gain? 


erty, ana devoted exclusively to the common | Patents—Battery Hand Lamp, claims re- 
g 


ease of Female Academy v. Darien, 108 Conn. 
136, 142 Atl. 678. The Canterbury School or- 
ganization was considered with these princi- 

It was organized under Gen- | 24 of application refused. 





Locke v. Fuller; Fuller v. Locke; Appeal 


23, 1932. 


Patents—Words and phrases. 
Merely opening and closing an electric 
switch does not constitute “individually 
adjusting” the same for each load circuit. 
Patents—Construction of specification and 
claims—By specification and drawings. 
To interpret counts of interference, it 
is proper to examine drawings and dis- 
closure of F. since counts originated with 


Patents—Theater Lighting System, prior- 


Fuller patent for Theater Lighting Sys- 
2 to 14 awarded priority 





| Jardine et al. v. Long; Appeal No. 2996, 


Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and 


Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
in interference follows practice of all ap- 
pellate tribunals and refuses to disturb 
decisions of tribunals below upon findings 
of fact unless fully convinced that such 


gifts, legacies, lands and revenues for the | findings are not in accord with the weight 
advancement of all good literature, arts and 

sciences in Harvard College in Cambridge in 
the count 
nance of 


of evidence when such ‘evidence is fairly 
weighed and construed; where original 
he President and Fellows and for|tribunal made careful and painstaking 


all accommodations of building, and all other|scrutiny of evidence, and 
necessary 


the éducation of the English 
youth of this country in knowledge and god- 


or is very great. 
Patents—Interference—Priority—Evidence. | 
When oral testimony alone is produced 
or-|to prove facts necessary to establish pri- 
ority, such testimony is to be most care- 
fully scrutinized, and all circumstances 


carefully looked to in bringing mind to | 
conclusion as to what truth really is; 


Patents—Interference—Priority—Evidence. | 
L. waited 2 1/3 yeats after conception 
before filing and in interval filed numer- | 
“Whereas our wise and pious ancestors so|Ous applications relating to same art, in 
several of which he might properly have 

disclosed but did not disclose or claim the 
invention; but there is no claim that what 
L. did was abandoned experiment nor is 
any question of diligence involved, but 
effort is to cast doubt upon his ever hav- 
ing invented invention in issue; this nega- 
tive force is not sufficient to outweigh 
positive, even though only oral, testimony | 
as to reduction to practice. 
Patents—Piston for Internal Combustion 
Engine, priority awarded. 
Long application for Piston for Internal 
Combustion Engine awarded priority over 
Patent 1580491, Jardine and Jehle. | 


when the casé reaches this court. 
of course involved in t 
to the matter in the C 


this, the ap 
of 


appellee did 
it was 


nsel, 


A part of section 3 of the Act reads: “This | 

take effect from 
shall apply to all suits and proceedings pend-| 
ing for the collection of any taxes due to the 
It can not fairly be said that this 
suit and proceeding for the collection of a! 
succession tax, was not pending within the 
meaning and intent of that provision when 
the Act became so . 


its 


W. 785, 
definite and 


for Battery Hand 
Lamp, claims 3 to 7, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23 and 


intermediate | 
appellate tribunal weighed same _testi- 
mony and reached same conclusion for | 
It is therefore ordered and en-| Same reasons, burden on appellant to con- 
acted by this court and the authority thereof,| vince of err 
that for the furthering of so good a work, 
and for the purposes aforesaid, from hence- 
forth that the said College in Cambridge, in 
Middlesex in New England, shall be a 
poration,* * *.” 


any particular 


ge, with the excep- 
act turned over and} 


Pederson’s 


fil 


under which t 
to have the alleged infringement of its pat- 
ent adjudicated in the instant suit 


fo! 


argument 


tr 


'of this court in Christensen v. 
Traction Brake Co., 235 Fed. Rep. 898. 
case has dictated the policy in this district 


si 


agreement with the opinion rendered therein, 
our order in the present case is based upon 
its conclusions. 


} 





It was not 


he consideration given 
ourt of Probate, nor in 
any of the grounds of appeal from that de-| 
the act becoming effective 
pee to the date of the reservation by | 
uperior Court, counsel stipulated that 
uded in onsidering the ques- 
tion of exemption a presented. 
+ * 


ellant did not | 
1931 had con- 


uestion sub- 
le a supple- 
claimed (a) 


as impairing 


passage and | 


used is free from ambiguity 
a legislative intent to bring 
ms all proceedings fot the col- | 
lection of succession taxes Which were not| 
fully completed and determined at that time. | 
We may fairly say in the language of the} 
court in’ the case of 


state, 198 | 


“The language of 


specific. We)| 


can not inquire in this proceeding, into the 
motives which actuated the legislature. 
general assembly in its wisdom has seen fit | 
to frame the statute in this manner and we) 
have no other alternative than to apply the | 
statute as we find it written according to its| 
definite, specific and unambiguous terms.” 
Conceding that the withdrawal of an ex- | 
j}emption amounts to the same thing as the) 
imposition of a new or additional tax, the ap- 
pellant states the question to be whether the 
{Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


The | 


counter calim, the reasons assigned beings: 
(1) That the cause of action set up in the 
counter claim did not arise out of the trans- 
action which is the subject matter of the 
suit; (2) That the 
of this District an 
established place of business therein, and that 
therefore this court does not have jurisdic- 
— to entertain the coumter claim; and (3) 

at 
claim to have been infringed by the Dow Pump 
& Diesel Engine Company was not owned by 
defendant at the time the plaintiffs’ bill was 


ple form any counterclaim arising out of the 
transaction which is the subject matter of 
the suit, and may without cross-bill, set out 
any setoff or counterclaim against the piain- 
tiff which might be the subject of an inde- 
pendent suit in equity against him, and such 
@ setoff or counterclaim, so set up, shall have 
the same effect as a cross-bill, so as to enable 
the court to pronounce a final judgment in 
= same suit both on the original and cross- 
claims.” 


matter upon which the Federal courts have 
not been in agreement. 
thority, opinions as to its proper interpreta- 
tion are about equally divided. Some courts 
have held that the rule permits a defendant 
to assert a cause of action unconnected with 
the transaction which is the subject matter 
of the plaintiff's bill. 


tended to make so drastic a change in equity 
practice and procedure as would be made by 
such an interpretation, and have held that 
the language of the rule applies to a counter- 
claim proper, viz: to such as could properly 
be set up by cross-bill, the subject matter 
of which grows out of, and the relief sought 
obtains upon, 


plaintiff's 
the conflicting interpretations are given are 
set out in Ohio B 


ant’s counterclaim based upon the alleged in- 
fringement of Letters Patent No. 1836776 will 
be: allowed. 


group held to constitute an election 
under setcion 240, Revenue Act of 1924, 
even though when return was filed 
Commissioner’s regulations and rul- 
ings, which denied right to affiliation, 
were later repudiated and affiliation 
was admitted. Permission to change 
basis not having been obtained, right 
to include income of such member in 
consolidated return denied. 

2. Bond discount held deductible 
from income on pro rata basis. 

3. Total accrued capital stock tax 
liability for the year 1924 held de- 
deductible from income for that year. 


The plaintiffs have moved to dismiss the 


laintiffs are not residents 
have not a regular and 


the patent alleged in the counter 


ed. 
The second ge of Equity Rule 30, 


e defendant claims the right 


is as 
lows: 


“The answer must state in short and sim- 





Stock Transfer Taxable 
Under Pennsylvania Law 


Harrisburg, Pa. June 17. 

The Department of Revenue is calling 
the attention of Pennsylvania corporations 
and other ¢ rations having their 
stock transfer ces in Pennsylvania to 
the fact that this State has a stamp tax 
on the transfer of shares of. stock of 
Pennsylvania corporations or foreign cor- 
porations having their transfer offices in 
Pennsylvania. This tax is at the rate of 
2 cents per $100 where there is par value 
of the stock and in cases where the stock 
is of no par value, the tax is at the rate 
of 2 cents a share. 

The tax does not apply to original shares 
but applies to any transfer whether evi- 
denced by the actual assignment of the 
certificate of & memorandum or bill of 
sale or any other paper evidencing the 
transfer of a certificate from one holder 
to another. 

The Department Is working in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Government in the 
enforcement of the tax. Commissioner 
M. Clyde Sheaffer of the Bureau of Cor- 
poration Taxes said today that he hopes 
that all corporations subject to the tax 
will check their records and see that the 
tax due on all transfers has been paid 
and evidenced by the necessary stamps 
being affixed and canceled. 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CRIMINAL LAW—Sentences—Good time allowance—Successive sentences—Effect 
of misconduct while serving second sentence as to good, time allowance earned 
while serving first sentence 

A person who was committed to a United States penitentiary upon two separate 
sentences to be served successively and who was released on parole after serving 
one of the sentences, was not entitled, on vacation of parole for violation of its 
conditions and on recommitment to the penitentiary, to a deduction for good 
time allowance upon his first sentence. On habeas corpus for discharge from 
prison on the ground that he had served the period of his second sentence after 
deducting therefrom the good time allowance earned while serving his first sentence, 
he conceded that his good time allowance was forfeited by his breach of his parole 
as far as his second sentence was concerned but claimed that his good time allow- 
ance earned during his first sentence was a vested right, which could not be lost 
by misconduct pending the second sentence. The warden refused to credit him 
with such good time allowance on the ground that as respects the time allowance 
a prisoner’s record of conduct is a single one for his entire service no matter under 
how many-sentences. The district court sustained the convict but the circuit 
court of appeals, with one of the judges dissenting, reversed its judgment and 
sustained the warden, basing its decision on 18 U. S. C. 710, 711. The statutes 
makes the prisoner’s right to a deduction dependent on his “record of conduct” 
for the period “commencing on the first day of his arrival at the penitentiary” 
and provides that “when a prisoner has two or more sentences the aggregate of 
his several sentences shall be the basis on which the deduction shall be estimated.” 

Aderhold, Warden, etc., v. Perry; C. C. A. 5, No. 6552, June 8, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


LIBEL AND SLANDER—Liability of broadcasting station for libel—Privilege by , 
reason of license issued by Federal Radio Commission—Broadcasting station as 
commion carrier within meaning of Interstate Commerce Act— 

The owner of a radio broadcasting station over which a speech libelous as to a 
candidate for political office was delivered may be held liable for damages sustained 
as a result of the defamation. ‘Tne fact that the stafion was licensed by the 
Federal Radio Commission was no defense notwithstanding section 18 of the Radio 
Act of 1927 and General Order No. 31 of the Commission providing that “a licensee 
shall have no power of censorship over the material” broadcast over the station 
and that equal opportunity must be offered legally qualified candidates for public 
office in the use of the broadcasting station. Such statute and order did not make 
the publication privileged as to the broadcasting station since it was not intended 
thereby to sanction the publication of libel. The cause of action was for libel 
rather than slander in that the words were first written and later read over the 
radio. The broadcasting company was not a common carrier of intelligence by 
wire or wireless within the meaning of the Interstate Commerce Act.—Sorensen 
v. Wood et.@l. (Nebr. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. 8S. Daily, 734, June 18, 1932. 


Patents 
PATENTS—Pleading and practice in courts—Counterclaims— 
Counterclaim setting up infringement of defendant’s patent dismissed where 
plaintiff was not resident of district and had no place of business there and patent 
was not owned by defendant at time plaintiff’s bill was filed—Dow Pump & Diesel 


Engine Co. et al. v. Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Corp. (D. C., W. D. Pa.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 
134, June 18, 1932. 


An interpretation of uity Rule 30 is a 


In number and au- 


Others have held that the rule was not in- 


the subject matter of the 
ill. A number of cases wherein 


rass Co. v. Hartman Elec- 
ical Mfg. Co., 243 Fed. Rep., 829. 

This question was before Judge Thomson 
estinghouse 
That 


ce it was handed down, and we, being in 


The plaintiffs’ motion to strike out defend- 











State Taxation 


CONNECTICUT—Inheritance tax—Exemption in effect upon decedent’s death 
withdrawn while property in possession of executor— 

The State inheritance tax law in effect at the date of the decedent’s death 
exempted a certain bequest, but such exemption was withdrawn while the personal 
property of the decedent was in the possession of the executor; held that the 
bequest was subject to tax; the full succession did not take place upon the death 
of the decedent; while the right to the ultimate title and ownership arose at that 
time, and may be said to have vested in the beneficiary, that was but one step in 
the process of succession, and the beneficiary did fot become the actual and un- 
conditional owner of the property until the estate had been administered and 
legally distributed and the succession consummated; not until then did he enjoy 
the privilege which the State had granted him, and upon which it imposed the tax.— 
Blodgett v. Bridgeport City Trust Co., Executor. (Conn. Sup. Ot. Errors.)—7 U. 8. 
Daily, 734, June 18, 1932. 





CONNECTICUT—Inheritance tax—Exemptions—Gifts to educational institutions 
of other States— 

A resident of Connecticut bequeathed his residuary estate to Harvard University; 
at the date of his death (Oct. 22, 1929), the Connecticut law exempted such be- 
quests from the State inheritance tax; a 1931 statute provided that bequests to 
educational institutions of other States should be exempt only if bequests by resi- 
dents of those States to Connecticut institutions were entitled to a similar exemption, 
and under that provision bequests to Harvard University became subject to the 
Connecticut tax; after the appeal from the decision of the Court of Probate in this 
case had been taken to the Connecticut Supreme Court and before the Act of 1931 
became operative, the preliminary account of the executor was accepted by the 
Court of Probate, and at that time (April 11, 1931), all bequests, general and special, 
had been paid and there remained in the hands of the executor only the residuary 
funds; on April 15, 1931, the executor turned this fund over and delivered it to 
Harvard University, reserving $40,000, however, for the payment of the tax if its 
imposition was sustained; held that the entire nequest was subject, to the Con- 
necticut tax; contention not sustained that the tax coulé be imposed only upon 
the $40,000 under control of the executor, since the university acquired the fund on 
the implied condition that if the tax were imposed, it would be paid.—Blodgett 
v. Bridgeport City Trust Co., Executor. (Cohn. Sup. Ct. Errors.)—7 U. &. Daily, 
7134, June 18, 1932, 
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Goss,_C. 
candidate for reelection as attorney 
brought this action 
against Richard F. W 
and against KFAB Broadcasting Company, 
owner and operator of the station over which 
the speech Was broadcasted from Lincoln. The 
uty found in favor of plaintiff as against 

‘ood, assessing datmages at one dollar and 


found in 
ment was 


for one. dollar, 


company 


tion for its costs. 
The petition charged that, about 6:30 


on Aug. 


the Nebraska primary election, certain false 
and libelous statements, concerning 


contained 
casted by 
to a@ larg 


chinery and equipment supplied by defendant 


company; 
available 


publication over the radio, that a representa- 
tive of the company who 
vouched for Wood, was present and heard him 
read the article and thereby adopted and pub- 


lished sai 
reading a 


the intention of injuring plaintiff in his pro- 
fession and reputation, and for the purpose 


of makin: 


hey general more difficult, defendant did ma- 
liciously publish the following language: 
“In his (the 


Attorney 
fore God 


law justly and honestly. His promises to man 
are for naught afd his oath to God is sacri- 


lege, for 
libertine, 


forncnsas ps TEMENTS 


A’ 
iTHOUT 


Broadcasting Station Found Subject 
To Liability in Libel Proceedings 


Publication Held by Nebraska Supreme Court 
Not to Be Privileged Under Radio Act 
And Order of Federal Commission 








Lincoln, Nebr. 


C. A, Sorensen 


~ 


preme Court of Nebraska. 
No. 28107. 1 
i 


. Foster and Max V. Bronro. for 


Opinion of the Court 
June 10, 1932 


J—cC. A. Sorensen, 


- 


who was & 
eneral, 

for $100,000 jamages 
ood, who was the speaker, 


favor of defendant company. Judg- 

entered on the verdict against Wood 

absolving the roadcasting 

from liability and awarding it execu- | j 
Plaintiff! appealed. 

. m., 

Bésore 


11, 1930, being the evening 
laintiff, 
broad- 
ublished and circulated 
fo audience by means of ma- 


in an article composed an 
Wood, were 
e rad 


that a copy of Wood’s address was 
for use Of the company before its 


introduced and 


da statements; that in the course of 
nd publishing said article and, with 





g his election to the office of attor- 


poe acceptance of the 
General’s office he took an oath be- 
and man that he would uphold the 


he is a nonbeliever, an irreligious 
& mad man and a fool.” 


To show other things contained in the arti- 
cle together with their connection and in- 


nuendo, as alleged by plaintiff, we reproduce 
three other paragtaphs of the petition: 


“7th. That in the same article, the defend- 
ants, with the same intent and purpose, did 
maliciously write, read and publish of and 
concerning the plaintiff, the following lan- 


guage: ‘* 


my efforts for clean Government, 
serve you and every section of this State 


7s @ as 
with the 
Party,’ 


effective, 
defendan 
theless, i 
and read 
said Geo: 
with the 
did mali 


was the act o 
and giving his listeners to understand that 
plaintiff had induced and secured the filing 
of the said George W. Norris of Broken Bow, 
and then had 
of that filing, thus using his office and posi- 
tion for the dishonest purpose of deceiving 
and deffauding the people whom he was 
elected to serve. 
“9th. That the P 
eral of the State o: 


his dutie 
secuted 


tain gambling places in Omaha, Nebr., all of 
which was well known to the defendants and 
the electors of the State of Nebraska; that the 


defendan 


wrote, publishéd and read the following lan- 
with the aforesaid intent and pur- 


guage, 
pose: 


meaning 
understand that this piaintiff was guilty of 
treachery, 
dishonesty, and that this plaintiff had the 
attributes of Judas Iscariot. 

“8th. That this plaintiff as a part of his 
official duties as Attorney General of the State 
of Nebraska, had prepared, prior to Aug. 11, 
an opinion for the use of the Secretary of 
State, declaring that the purported filing of 
George W. Norris of Broken 
nomination on the Republican ticket 
United States Senator from Nebraska was in- 


+++ 


* * If you see fit to reward me for 
I will 


fearless) 


as I have in m 
Judas 


catiots of our 
nd giving 


dealin 
tate an 
his hearers to 


unfairness, baseness, avarice and 


ow, Nebr., for 


out of time and unlawful; that the 
ts, well knowing said facts, never- 
n said articles so composed, written 
, after referring to the filing of the 
tge W. Notris of Broken Bow, and 
same aforesaid intent and purposes, 
ciously write, publish and read—‘It 
Sorénsen,—meaning, inferring, 


ublicly attacked the validity 


laintiff as Attorney Gen- 
Nebraska and as a part of 
S as such official had applied for and 
temporary injunctions against cer- 


ts in the aforesaid article maliciously 





> + + 


“*Attorney General Sorensen made public 
appeal to you on his record of law enforce- 


ment. 
law 


Let me tell you the inside story of his 
enforcement 
heard of his injunctions in Omaha. 


in Omaha. You have 


You 


will remember that his assistant, Mr. Stal- 


master, of Omaha, a 
junctions against ga: 


was ruh 
baron. 


master a 


places 


plication 


ho 
Omaha, 


meaning 


‘racket’ 
using hi 
junction 
hearing 
Omaha 
gatmbli 


goin; 
alleging 
his repu 


tion of 
nied th 


wireless 


General 


casting 


States 
| didates 


and so 
mitted 
Richard 
to spe 
do 80; 


spee 


jenator 
agents 
leged 
tory, 


edge of 


is estop’ 
were 
this 
jectio: 
il 


n 


out in 


symp 


will be 
gatio: 


to whi 
was to 





been called up for hearing. 
quo” because of failure on the part of Stal- 


defendarte-and each 0 


of service Of 


made like 
misjoinder 
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The argument on which 
is based is sought to be derived 
from section 18 of the Radio Act of 1927 (44 
Stat. at Large, 1170) and from Order No. 31 
of the Federal Radio Commission, dated May 
11, 1928, reproducing the section providing 
that, when equal op rtunity is granted to 
legally qualified candidates for public office 
to use a broadcasting station, the “licenseé 
shall have no power of censorship over the 
material broadcast under the provisions of 


be Pera eT. 

e do not think Congress intend 

language in the Radio Act to coneies a 

sanction the publication of libel and thus to 

raise an issue with the Federal constitutional 

provisions prohibiting the taking of property 

without due process or without payment of 
Const. 5th Amend. This 


his own candidacy, 


just compensation. 
is particularly true where any argument for 
exercise of the police er and for any pub- 
lic beriefit to derived would seem to be 
against such an interpretation rather than 
to be served by it. So far as we can dis- 
cover, no court has adjudicated this phase 
of the statute and order. We reject the 


theory. 
+ + + 

For the purposes of this case we adopt an 
interpretation that seems in accord with the 
intent of Congress and of the Radio Commis- 
sion. We are of the opinion that the pro- 
hibition of censorship of matérial broadcast 
over the radio station of a licensee merely 
prevents the licensee from censoring the 
words as to their political and partisan trend 
but does not give a licensee any privilege to 
join and assist in the publication of a libel 
nor grant any immunity from the conse- 
uences of such action. The Federal Radio 

ct confers no privilege to broadcasting sta- 
tions to publish defamatory utterances. 

Elaborate briefs, containing many citations, 
have been printed by the parties. One has 
beef filed, as friend of the court, by Lawrence 
Vold, a professor of law in the State Univer- 
sity, who has long taught the course on torts 
and whose brief concerns itself with a schol- 
arly analysis of the facts and of the law of 
libel as presented in this unusual case. 

We think there is nothing fundamentally 
new in the applicable law and therefore shail 
content Ourselves with few citations. There can 
be and is little dispute that the written words 
charged and published constitute libel rather 
than slander. The defendant Wood seems 
satisfied with the judgment. The defendant 
company having won is interested only in 
having the judgment sustained. The plain- 
tiff assigns’ various errors, chiefly. based on 
instructions given and refused by the court, 
and asks a reversal as to both defendants. 

To quote the instructions complained of 
would unduly prolong this already extended 
onion. We think they can be sufficiently 
abstracted to indicate the points to be de- 
cided. In No. 7 the court instructed the jury 
that the evidence failed to show any malice 
of the company toward the plaintiff and that 
only such parts of the statements made by 
Wood as are libelous per se could be con- 
sidered against the company. The instruc- 
tion thereupon told the ‘jury that only two 
parts of the statement alleged are libelous per 
se and quoted them: First, the one con« 
sisting of the group of words describing plains 
tiff as a “libertine” and second, the one de- 
scribing his so-called “racket” in connection 
with law enforcement 2 Omaha. 

2 





In instruction No, 8 the court told the 
jury that the other libelous statements were 
to be considered by them in connection with 
the case against Wood only. By instruction 
No. 814 the jury was told that a broadcast- 
ing company failing to “honestly and in good 
faith exercise due care, and,-on account of 
that failure,” permitting matter libelous per 
se to be broadcasted, is responsible for the 
natural and proximate results of that failure. 

Instruction No. 9 told the jury that, “in 
determining whether these statements last 
referred to are libelous,” they were to consider 
the entire speech, giving it the natural in- 
terpretation of the average mah or woman 
and “then determine under the facts shown 
in the evidence and the law given you in 
these instructions, whether the matter con- 
tained in matter broadcasted is libelous.” 
(Note: It may be that the court intended No, 
9 to refer back to the statements considered 
in No. 8 father than in No. 84% but the record 
does not so show.) 

It is thus readily apparent that the in- 
structions were contradictory atid confusing. 
They first advised the jury that certain parts 
of the Wood's speech were “libelous per se” 
and then, by instruction No. 9, told them 
that, in detremining whether the “matter 
broadcast is libelous,” they were to consider 
the entire speech, applying the understanding 
of the average man. It is quite likely the 
jurors did not understand the language or the 
significance of the phrase “per se” and be- 
lieved the court was leaving to them the duty 
of deciding whether any of. the material 
broadcasted was libelous; and even if they 
understood that some of the words were 
libelous per se, they were told in effect that if 
the station owner honestly and in good faith 
exercised due care, he is absolved from Mabil- 
ity for transmitting unprivileged defamatory 
words uttered by a speaker. 

2 => 


It has often been held in newspaper pub- 
lication, which is closely analagous to pub- 
lication by radio, that due care and honest 
mistake do not relieve a publisher from liabil- 
ity for libel. In Peck v. Tribune Co., 214 U. 8 
185, Mt. Justice Holmes said: “If the publica- 
tion Was libelous, the defendant took the 
risk. As Was said of such matters by Lord 
Mansfield, ‘Wherever @ man publishes, he 
publishes at his peril.’” In’ Taylor v. Hearst, 
107 Cal., 262, where the published article was 
libelous per se but the publisher made 4 
mistake in the initials and intended the ar- 
ticle to apply to another person, it was held 
that ‘‘whether such prpeesien was by de- 
sign, or was the result of carelessness in set- 
ting the type, is & matter of no consequence 
60 far as the actual damages is concerned.” 

In the argument in Walker v, Bee-News 
Pub Co., 122 Neb. ———, 240 N. W. 579, are 
cases to the same effect. So the instructions 
were efroneous in not cleafly and unequivo- 
cally defining the libelous per se statements 
as such. The court also erred in submitting 
the casé to the jut by instruction No. 84 
as if the law of negligence and not the law of 
defamation were the underlying basis for 
liability of radio broadcasting licensees for 
the publication of defamatory utterances by 
radio. These errors were prejudicial and re- 
quire a reversal of the judgment. 

The defendant company, like most radio 
broadcasters, is to a large extent engaged in 
the business of commercial advertising for 
pay. It may be assumed this is sufficient not 
Paty to carry its necessarily large overhead 
but to make at least a fair return on its in- 
vestment. For it appears that the opportuni- 
ties are so attractive to investments that the 
available airways would be greatly over- 
crowded by broadcasting stations were it not 
for restriction of the mumber of licensees 
under Federal authority. 

Such commercial advertising is strongly 
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PUBLIC - UTILITIES 


Public Liability 
Rates Defended 
In North Carolina 


Justified by Experience in 
State, Bureau of Casualty 
And Surety Underwriters 
Informs Commissioner 


New York, N. Y., June 17.—Present au- 
tomobile public liability and property 


damage insurance rates are fully justified. 


by the State experience filed by member 
companies of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty- and Surety Underwriters, according 
to a memorandum prepared by William 
Leslie, associate general manager of the 
Bureau, and forwarded to the North Caro- 
Dan C. 


Boney, by James A. Beha, general man- 
ager and counsel of the National Bureau. 

Mr. Boney had protested to Mr. Beha 
that the present North Carolina rates are 
excessive and stated that a State regu- 
latory law might be passed hext year un- 
less rates are reduced approximately 30 
per cent and underwriting practices of 
certain companies improved. (The full 
text of Mr. Boney’s letter was printed in 
the issue of June 17.) 


Rate Increases Explained 


Contending that automobile public lia- 
bility and property damage rates can not 
be determined from calendar year figures 
representing paid losses and written pre- 
miums, Mr. Leslie explained that the rate 
increase made effective Jun 29, 1931, was 
based on the experience of the policy years 
1928 and 1929 on an incurred loss basis 
and the rate increase of Feb. 1, 1932, on 
the policy years 1929 and 1930 with an 
added 5 per cent contingency factor to 
offset the rising cost trend: 

Mr. Boney was informed that the Na- 
tional Bureau is giving consideration to 
the elimination of family guest coverage 
from the standard automobile policy but 
action on the matter may not be exepcted 
until Autumn. The memorandum follows 
in full text: 

The autombile public liability and prop- 
erty damage rates at present in effect in 
North Carolina are fully justified by the 
North Carolina experience filed with the 
Bureau by its member companies. The 
rates for North Carolina were established 
in exactly the same manner as rates for 


& all other States in the country, and such 


¢> 


| 


evidence as has become available since 
these rates were developed indicates that 
if anything the present rates are still in- 
adequate. 


Calendar Basis Criticized 


We do not secure a filing of paid losses 
and written premiums by calendar year, 
as such information is worthless for rate- 
making purposes. Such information for 
the State of North Carolina for calendar 
year 1931 may have been published in some 
of the insurance journals, but if so it has 
not come to our attention. Accordirfly, 
we would be very glad to receive from 
Commissioner Boney a copy of the data 
which he has tabulated from the annual 
statements of the companies in order that 
we may make the investigation of indi- 
vidual company practices in accordance 
With his suggestion. 


The rate increases which were promul- 
gated on June 29, 1931, were fully justified 
by the experience. We maintain that the 
proper development of rates from past 
experience requires Consideration to be 
given to the trend of that experience, and 
that under present-day conditions in the 
automobile business it would be suicidal 
to ignore the upward trend and attempt 
to establish rates On an average four or 
five years of past experience. 


The rates which were made effective 
June 29, 1931, were based upon the average 
of policy years 1928 and 1929 as reported 
to the Bureau on an incurred loss basis. 
The calendar year experience showing 
paid losses and written premiums for the 
four years 1927 to 1930, inclusive, was 
available, but we maintained at that time 
and still maintain that automobile public 
liability and property damage rates can 
not be determined from calendar year fig- 
ures representing paid losses and written 
premiums. P 


Preferred Risk Questioned 


The rate increase which became effective 
Feb. 1, 1932, was not based upon the iden- 
tical experience used in connection with 
the June 29, 1931, revision. Experience 
for policy year 1930 had in the meantime 
become available, and the new rates were 
based upon the average of policy years 
1929 and 1930, with the inclusion of a 5 
per cent contingency factor to offset the 
effect of the steadily rising trend in cost. 
As previously stated, this procedure has 
been followed in every State and is fully 
justified from the experience record. 


It is, of course, regrettable that owners 
of private automobiles are so hard pressed 
financially that many of them are not 
buying public liability insurance. But the 
assumption that the so-called preferred 
risks are the ones that are going without 
insurance is one that. may very well be 
entirely wrong. | 

The financially responsible automobile 
owner is less likely to gamble~upon his 
ability to avoid accidents, irrespective of 
how carefully he and the members of his 
family and others to whom he may loan 
his car may drive, than is the financially 
irresponsible automobile owner. The lat- 
ter may be influenced to take a chance 
for the sake of' saving a few dollars in 
insurance premiums because after all he 
is probably judgment proof. But it is 
going pretty far to suggest that the. latter 
type represents the preferred risk for ‘au- 
tomobile insurance purposes. 


Excess Charges Reduced 


In addition, it must not be overlooked 
that accompanying the increase in stand- 
ard limits rates promulgated to be ef- 
fective Feb. 1 of this year, there was a 
substantial reduction in the charges made 
for excess limits coverage. For assureds 
carrying moderately high limits, the actual 
premium increase in dollars resulting from 
the February 1 rate changes is certainly 
too small to drive a desirable financially 
lesponsible assured into the ranks of a 
self-insurer. 

The underwriting of automobile fleets 
and the adequacy of the rates charged 
thereon would, of course, affect the cal- 
endar year results as revealed by ratios 
of paid losses to written premiums. But 
I wish to again emphasize the fact that 
we do not use such improper data in the 
establishment of rates. We use data 
which is reported on a policy year basis 
by class of coverage. 

The data show the number of cars in- 
sured and the losses incurred, both paid 
and outstanding. These losses are di- 
rectly related to the cars insured in the 
particular year, and do not reflect any 
payments that may have been made dur- 
ing the year on account of accidents 
sustained in prior years. By dividing 
the number of insured cars into 
the amount of incurred losses, we 
obtain the average loss cost per car, 
and it is obvious that this figure is abso- 
lutely independent of what premium has 
been collected in the past for insurin 
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Complex Financial Structure _|State Au 
Of Public Utility Criticized| Pipe Line Transter And Réesolutions 


Accounts of Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
Confused, Says Examiner 


Criticism of “excessive complexity” -in 
the financial structure of the Associated 
Gas & Electric’ Co, system was made in 
testimony, June 17, before the Federal 
Trade Commission by Charles Nodder, 
examiner. 

Mr. Nodder testified that, from the, ex- 
aminer’s standpoint, this criticism is ap- 
plicable for two reasons. First, he said, is 
the physical character of the “numerous 
securities issued, their complex exchange- 
able and convertible features, the constant 
calling and substitution thereof by subse- 
quent issues.” This is “further compli- 


cated,” the examiner stated, by dividend | ¢, 


payments on one class of stock made in 
another class of stock. 

A second reason for “confusion,” accord- 
ing to the examiner, has been the fact 
that in the last several years the com- 
pany has disposed of the majority of its 
securities through the Associated Gas & 
Electric Securities Co., a wholly controlled 
subsidiary corporation. 


Previous Security Issues 


Ratified by Directorate 


“The confusion which exisited in the 
records of the company,” Mr. Nodder testi- 
fied, “may be noted from the action of the 
board of directors itself, in that securities 
were issued from time to time without 
authority of the board:” To correct this 
situation, he said, the board upon two 
cccasions passed retroactive resolutions 
ratifying various issues already made. 

As an example of such procedure, the 
examiner cited a resolution of the di- 
rectorate of the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. passed in April, 1929, ratifying 
all previous issues of stocks of all classes. 
The resolution stated: 

“The treasurer stated that, in view of 
the numerous resolutions on various ex- 
changes of securities, conversions, exercise 
of stock purchase warrants, for property 
purchases and dividend purposes, as well 
as for cash, it had become difficult for 
counsel to make the necessary examina- 
tion in orger to give the opinions required 
by stock”exchanges and others with re- 
spect to the issue of all outstanding stock 
of this company of any class or classes, 
and that counsel had suggested that this 
board adopt a general resolution to ratify 
all issues previously made. * * * 

“Resolved, that this board does hereby 
ratify, approve and confirm the issue of 
all shares of stock of any and all classes 
heretofore issued by this company * * * 
and does hereby fix as the consideration 
for the issue and sale of all such shares 
of stock the amount of cash and-or the 
property and-or the stocks or other securi- 
ties actually received by this company in 
oa thereof or in exchange there- 
or.” 
A similar resolution was passed by the 
directorate at a meeting held in June, 
1931, ratifying the issues of all “deben- 
tures, stock, debenture bonds and deben- 
ture certificates” made by the compan 
“since July 24, 1929,” Mr. Nodder testified, 


Procedure in Transfer 
Of Securities Shown 


The procedure by which securities held 
by the system were transferred to and 
from subsidiary companies was shown in 
a number of instances in the examiner's 
testimony. 

In the acquisition of stock of the Staten 
Island Edison Corporation, which serves 
Staten Island, New York with electric 
current, the examiner testified that vari- 
ous methods were used to “write-up” the 
stock and that the resulting “write-up” 
had the effect of giving an increase to 
the values of other stocks. 

A block of shares of the Staten Island 
stock costing $285,300 was given a book 
value of $613,590 and another block cost- 
ing $10,730,536 was given a value of $12,- 
870,152, the examiner testified. 

The Staten Island stock, having a total 


is loaded for expense, and the result is the 
manual rate. 

In connection with the underwriting of 
fleets. of trucks which operate between 
States, I wish to quote the following rule 
which appears on page 28 of the manual: 

“Commercial automobiles owned and/or 
operated by ‘Long Haul Truckmen’ shall 
be rated at the Class 3 commercial auto- 
mobile rates applicable to the highest 
rated territory in which or through which 
such automobiles are operated but in no 
event shall such rates (separately for P. L. 
and P. D.) be less than twice the Class 3 
commercial automobile rates for the high- 
est rated remainder-of-State territory for 
the States in whicn or through which 
such automobiles are operated.” 

The so-called guest hazard has come 
in for a great deal of consideration, par- 
ticularly during the past year. Several 
years ago there was a good deal of agi- 
tation about guest coverage, and at that 
time the National Bureau secured experi- 
ence from its member companies. This 
experience showed that guest cases formed 
an insignificant percentage of the total 
cases, and that family guest cases were 


‘only a small percentage of all guest cases. 


Guest Hazard Increased 


Since the time of this investigation, 
it is the general consensus of opinion that 
the guest hazard has materially in- 
creased. It is also agreed that by and 
large family) guest cases are apt to in- 
volve collusion, There are many practical 
difficulties, however, involved in restrict- 
ing coverage to exclude claims by members 
of the assured’s family, and our govern- 
ing committee after devoting a great deal 
of time to the problem has recommended 
that action be deferred until this Fall 
in order that more data may be developed 
for the purpose of indicating the proper 
course to pursue. 

The governing committee is composed 
of representatives of 10 companies. Each 
of these representatives is keenly aware 
of the difficulties that exist in the proper 
underwriting of automobile insurance, and 
each is familiar with all of the aspects of 
the problem of guest coverage. In fact, 
the committee had before it a_ specific 
suggestion from Mr. Tisdale for the elim- 
ination of coverage to members of the 
family, at least for the State of North 
Carolina. After this committee had rec- 
ommended against action at this time we 
invited representatives of eight or 10 com- 
panies that are not on the governing com- 
mittee to review the entire matter and 
see whether or not they concurred in the 
views of the governing committee, with 
particular reference to the desirability of 
deferring. until Fall any modification of 
the existing policy contract. These repre- 
sentatives confirmed the recommendation 
of the governing committee. 

The entire matter was then presented to 
our executive committee, composed of ex- 
ecutive officers of 20 companies, and this 
committee unanimously endorsed the rec- 
ommendations of the governing commit- 
tee. I mention these facts in order to 
show that very careful consideration has 
already been given to the suggestion of 
eliminating family guest coverage from 
the standard automobile policy, and also 
to bring out the fact that action in con- 


g'nection therewith may not be expected 


these cars. The average loss cost per car| until Fall. 
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book value of $13,483,742, was conveyed 
by Associated Gas & Electric in 1927 to 
New York State Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion without consideration by the author- 
ity of the State Public Service Commis- 
sion and Associated Gas thereupon debited 
its investment in New York State Gas & 
Electric Corporation common stock with 
the amount of $16,804,479 “on the theory 
that having received the Staten Island 
Edison Corporation stock without consid- 
eration the stock of New York State Gas 
& Electric Corporation was of a corre- 
oney greater value,” it was set 
orth. 


Increases in Value 
From Transactions 


As a result of the series of transaction 
engendered by the transfer of Staten 
Island Edison stock by Associated Gas to 
New York State Gas é& Electric, the ex- 
aminer testified, an increase in value in 
securities on the books of the system to 
the amount of $25,385,328 resulted. 

This increase in value, the examiner ex- 
plained, was arrived at by summing up 
the successive investment values through- 
out the range of ownership ‘without 
giving effect to the eliminations required 
by consolidation. 

Asked by Robert E. Healy, Commission 
chief counsel, whether the proper elimi- 
nations relating to this matter were made 
in the consolidated statements which he 
examined, Mr. Nodder replied in the 
affirmative. 

“Then are we to understand,” Mr. 
Healy asked, “that, from a consolidated 
standpoint, the net result of the various 
transactions is that fixed capital and capi- 
tal surplus have been increased only by 
the excess of the reproduction cost the 
fixed capital of New York State Gas and 
Electric-Corporation and for Staten Is- 
land Edison Corporation over the histori- 
cal cost of the fixed capital of these com- 
panies as recorded on their books?” 

“That is true,” the examiner replied. 


Action on Insurance Bills 
In Louisiana Legislature 


Baton Rouge, La., June 17. 

A bill (8. 221) to dispense with the 
requirement that insurance companies 
must publish abstracts of their annual 


statements in newspapers has been with- 
drawn from the Louisiana Legislature. 

Another measure that has been with- 
drawn is the Wingra¥e bill (8. 41) to 
prohibit life insurance companies from 
charging policy lapses to the agent after 
the premiums have been paid for five or 
more years. 

The Peltier bill (S. 211) to place in- 
surance companies operating on the as- 
sessment or cooperative plan under the 
supervision of the Secretary of State was 
killed by a tie vote in the Senate, 15 to 15. 

The Senate passed a bill (5S. 148) 
amending the act providing that life, 
health and accident insurance companies 
writing policies without medical examina- 
tion shall waive the right to claim forfei- 
ture for misrepresentation. 


New Gas Rates Restrained 
For Logansport, Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., June 17—A tempo- 
rary restraining order has been issued by 
Federtl Judge Thomas W. Slick, prevent- 
ing the Public Service Commission from 
inaugurating reduced rates for gas sup- 
plied at Logansport, Ind., by the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co. 

The Commission issued an order May 20 
for the rate reduction, which was esti- 
mated to amount to $22,600 a year. The 
principal change in the rate structure was 
to be a reduced monthly minimum, which 
the Commission fixed at $1.25 instead of 
the present $1.55. 

The value of the property used in serv- 
ing Logansport was determined by the 
Commission to be $434,000, including work- 
ing capital, etc. The Commission refused 
to include in the rate base a standby plant 
located at Peru, and declined to fix rates 
for Logansport on the basis of the com- 
pany’s system which also serves the cities 
of Peru and Wabash. 


State Authorizes 


Sale of Property of Illinois 
Company to Delaware Cor- 
poration Approved by Board 


Springiield, Ill, June 17. 

Sale by the Texas-Empire Pipe Line 
Company, an Illinois corporation, to the 
Texas-Empire Pipe Line Company, & 
Delaware corporation, of all the physical 
assets of the former company has been 
authorized by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. For these assets the Delaware 
company will pay to the Illinois corpo- 
ration $1,373,640 in cash and will cancel 
indebtedness of the Illinois to the Dela- 
ware company of $5,040,257, according to 
the order. 

In addition, the Commission's order 
cacels certificates authorizing the Illinois 
corporation to transport petroleum and 
petroleum products between points in Illi- 
nois. This intrastate business has never 
been started, nor, the Commission points 
out, does it seem likely that such busi- 
ness ever will develop. 

The Commission found that except for 
the qualifying shares of 10 directors, the 
$1,000,00 of outstanding common stock 
of the Illinois corporation is owned by 
the Delaware company, that the inter- 
state operation of the two companies is in 
conjunction one with the other, and that 
by consolidated ownership the sum of 
$10,000 can be saved annually in keeping 
of accounts. 


Disposition of Measures 
By New Jersey Governor 


Trenton, N. J, June 17. 

Measures passed by the Legislature to 
establish a wage dispute bureau in the 
State Labor Department (A. 498) and 
provide for subpeonaing of witnesses out- 
side of the State in criminal proceedings 
(S. 295) have been filed in the State 
Library by Goverrior Moore without 
signature. 

The Governor also disapproved bills to 
compel the filing of reasons when a county 

rosecutor is relieved of office by the 

upreme Court (S. 312) and remove 
future ae to the State forest fire 
service from civil service provisions 
(8. 278). 

Tweleve measures were signed, complet- 
ing executive disposition of the bills 
forwarded to the governor during the 
ae of the Legislature and —— 
ing the volume of 1932 laws to 9 
chapters. 

Among the last of the new laws addéd 
to the statute books was a bill (S. 272) 
specifying that surplus funds of any old 
- pension board be invested in bonds 
of any county or municipality when the 
gross debt doés not exceed 4 per cent, 
and another (A. 510) permitting munici- 
palities to sefi bonds and notes maturing 
within a year at an interest ratte of 7 
per cent. 

The measure (S. 354) prohibiting public 
employes from continuing on the pay roll 
while drawing pensions from another job 
from which they haverbeen retired, and a 
series (A. 463 to 467, inclusive) to facilitate 
the legal machinery for the care of de- 
pendent children likewise were approved. 


Assessment Delayed 


In Inter-Southern Case 


Frankfort, Ky., June 17. 

No immediate steps will be taken to 
make an assessment against stockholders 
of the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Co. 
under the double liability act, according 
to Lee P. Miller, vice president of the 
Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co. The trust 
company and Lieutenant Governor A. B, 
Chandler are coreceivers for the insurance 
concern. 

“Although such an assessment is quite 
likely to be made,” Mr. Miller said, “the 
receivers will have to wait for instructions 
from Judge H. Church Ford, of Franklin 
Circuit Court. Judge Ford discussed the 
possibility of such an assessment when 
the bids recently were let for the sale of 
the Inter-Southern. At the present time, 
it is not certain the assessment will be 
made immediately.” 

Articles of incorporation for the $1,000,- 
000 Kentucky Home Life Co., which will 
take over the Inter-Southern’s business, 
are expected to be filed here this week, it 
was stated. Mayor William B. Harrison 
will relinquish his duties as Mayor of 
Louisville to head the new company, effec- 
tive Aug. 31. Federal Judge Charles I. 
ies will act as honorary chairman of 
the board of the new corporation. 











General Level of Prices of Commodities 
At Wholesale Showed Decrease for May 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


pareed for butter, cheese, evaported milk, 
read, crackers, meats, lard, raw and gran- 
ulated sugar, and vegetable oils. On the 
other hand, wheat flour, prunes, canned 
spinach, and coffee averaged higher than 
in the month before. The group as a 
whole declined 2% per cent in May when 
compared with April. 

The hides and leather products group 
decreased 3 1/3 per cent during the month, 
with all the subgroups sharing in the de- 
cline. The group of textile products as a 
whole decreased 2% per cent from April 
to May, due to marked declines for cot- 
ton goods, knit goods, silk and rayon, 
woolen and worsted goods, and other tex- 
tile products. The subgroup of clothing 
declined slightly. : 

In the group of fuel and lighting ma- 
terials increases in the prices of gas, 
Pennsylvania gasoline, and crude petrol- 
eum more than offset decreases in the 
prices of anthracite coal, bituminous coal, 
coke, and electricity, resulting in a net ad- 
vance of three-fourths of 1 per cent over 
the April level for the group as a whole. 


Trend if Metal Products 


Metals and metal products showed a 
slight downward tendency for May. De- 
creases were shown for agricultural im- 
plements, iron and steel, and nonferrous 
metals. Motor vehicles and plumbing and 
heating fixtures showed no change be- 
tween April and May. In the group of 
building materials, cement and structural 
steel showed no change in average prices 
for the two months. Brick and tile, paint 
and paint materials, and other building 
materials continued thejy downward move- 
ment, forcing the as a whole to 
decline approximately 1% per cent. 

Mixed fertilizers showed further reces- 
sion during May, as did also chemicals, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, and fertilizer 
materials. The group as a whole de- 
creased more than 1 per cent from the 
April level. 

Furniture averaged 4 per cent lower in 
May than in April, while furnishings were 
slightly higher. As a whole the house- 
furnishing goods group declined about 2 
per cent from the month before. 

iscellaneous Commodities 

The group of miscellaneous commodities 
decreased one-half of 1 per cent between 
April and May due to sharp declines in 
prices of cattle feed. Paper and pulp de- 
clined Slightly, while for crude rubber 
and other miscellaneous commodities the 
trend was upward. Automobile tires and 
tubes remained at the April level. 

The May averages for all of the special 
groups of commodities were below the 
averages for April, ranging from a little 


more than one-half of 1 per cent in the 
case of all commodities other than farm 
products and foods to nearly 3 per cent in 
the case of raw materials. 

Between April and May, price decreases 
| took place in 302 instances, increases in 55 
instances, while in 427 instances no change 
in price occurred. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups 
and subgroups of commodities (1926—100.0 


All commodities 
Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products... 
| Foods 
Butter, cheese and milk. 
Cereal products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats ....... Oded sed ededeocene 
Other foods 
Hides and leather products.... 
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Hides and skins 


Other leather products. 
Textile products 

Clothing 

Cotton goods ... 

Knit goods 

Silk and rayon 

Woolen and worsted good 

Other textile products .. 
Fuel and lighting materials 

Anthracite coal 

Bituminous coal 
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Metals and metal products 
Agriculgural implements 
Tron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals 
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Building materials 
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Other building materials .... 
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Status of Bills 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 418. Authorizing distribution of 
Govt.-owned wheat and cotton to Red Cross. 
Passed H. June 16. 

Bills introducea: 

H. R. 12674. Glover. For relief of farmers 
by making loans for purposes of redeeming 
lands from mortgages; Ways and Means. 

H. R. 12677. McClintic of Okla. For a mini- 
mum -marketing price for certain agriculture 
products; Agric. 

Appropriations 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 11452. Navy Dept., f. yr. 1933. Passed 

H. Apr. 28. Passed S. June 16. 
Bridges 
Bilis introduced, 

H. R. 12679. Thomason. Rio Grande at 
Acala, Tex., bridge; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; 

S. 4898. Hatfield. Amending act authoriz- 
ing W. Va. to operate bridges across streams 
and rivers within State; Commerce. 

District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12676. Black. To provide further fire 
prevention in District; District of Columbia. 

H. R. 12678. Norton. To license and regis- 
ter electricians, business of installing fixtures 
for light, heat, or power in District; District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 12680. Norton (by request). 
vide code of insurance for District; 
of Columbia. 

S. 4896. Capper. To provide code of insur- 
ance law for District; District of Columbia 

8. 4897. Capper. To license and register 
certain electricians, engaged in installing 
apparatus for light, heat, or power in Dis- 
trict; District of Columbia. 

Education 
Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 408. Filling vacancies in board of 
regents of Smithsonian Institution by author- 
izing apptmt. of R. Walton Moore of Va.; 
Robt. . Bingham of Ky., and Augustus P. | 
Loring, of Mass. Passed H. June 17. | 

Government Employes 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12675. 
retirement of employes 
service; Civil Service. 

Indians 


To pro- 
District 


Sirovich. To amend act for 
in classified civil 


Changes in status: 

8S. 2352. Amending law relating to Court 
of Claims adjudication of claims of —- 
Indians. Passed 8. June 1. Reptd. to ° 


16. 

Mines and Minerals 
Bills introduced. 
H. R. 12681. Kelly of Pa. To regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce in bituminous 
coal; for mergers, and cooperative peamonedi 
Ttequire licensing of corps, producing coal; 
and to create bituminous coal commission; 

Interstate and Foreign aan 

‘arks 





June 


Changes in status: 

H. R. 11895. To authorize Pres. to make 
certain adjustments in eastern boundary line 
of Rocky Mountain Natl. Park in vicinity 
of Estes Park, Colo. Reptd. to H. May 19. 
Recommitted June 16. 

Postal Service 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 11270. To amend Post Office Dept. 
apprn. bill regarding strhts. to be filed 7 
newspaper publications. Reptd. to H. June 16. 

Prohibition 

Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 436. Sirovich. To repeal Eight- 
eenth Amdmt. and Natl. Prohibition Act; Ju- 


diciary. 
Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

S. 2859. Validating application for entry 
upon public lands, Reptd. to 8. June 16. 

H. R. 10271. To authorize Secy. of Agric. 
to adjust claims to so-called Olmstead lands 
in N. C. Reptd. to H. June 16. 

Rivers and Harbors 
Changes in status: 

8. 175. For early completion of river and 
harbor projects now or hereafter authorized 
and adopted by Congress, including connect- 
ing channels of Great Lakes. Reptd. to 8. 
June 16. 

Taxation 
Bills introduced: ‘ 

H. Res. 269. Vinson of Ky. For appmt. of 
& com. to investigate overlapping and dupli- 
cation of taxes; Rules. 

H. J. Res. 435. Ragon. To amend Revenue 
Act of 1932; Ways and Means. 

Veterans 
Changes in status: 

8. Con. Res. 29. To print 10,000 addtl. copies 
of compilation of all Fedl. daws relating to 
veterans of various wars. Passed 8. June 1. 
Passed H. June 17. 

Bilis wntroduced: 

H. R. 12682. Parker of Ga. To amend Ad- 

justed Compensation Act; Ways and Means. 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied daily by the sieeeny of Con-| 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
Official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


Bermuda istands. Laws, statutes, ete. Acts 
of legisl. of islands of Bermuda, 1690 to 
1930. Comp. and arranged under authority 
of legisl. by Hon. Thos. M. Dill. 3 v. Lond., 
Pub. under authority of gov. in Council by 
Wildy & sons., 1931. 32-4748 


Binkley, Wilfred E. Problems and exercises 

in Aemr. govt., natl., state. municipal and 
local. 4th ed. rev. 110 p. Ada, O., W. E. 
Binkley, 1932. 32-5145 


social science, by ... and Gladys M. Adams. 
437 p., illus. Phil., John C, Winston co., 
1932, 32-5143 
Case Lynn M. Franco~-Italian felations, 
1860-1865; Roman question and Convention! 
of Sept. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa.,| 
1931.) 351 p. Phil., 1932. 32-5142 | 
Chadbourne, Thos. L. Cuba and sugar sta- 
bilization. 27 p. i 1. 32-2317 | 
China. Laws, statutes, etc. Civil code of 
republic of China. Tr. into English by| 
Ching-Lin Hsia, James L. E. Chow, Liu! 
Chieh and Yukon Chang, B. Se. 382 p. 
Shanghai, Kelly & Walsh, 1931. 32-4749 | 
Supreme court. Rules | 
« adopted, 1924, amdmts. to Jan. 1, 
142 p. Wash., Law reporter prtg. co., 
le 32-4747 
Georgia. Laws, statutes, etc. Georgia high- 
way code, state and fedl. laws. Comp. 
Seward M. Smith and J. D. Kilpatrick. 
p. Atlanta, 1931. 31-27768 
Cleveland P. The spermiogenesis 
of Succinea ovalis Say, with special refer- 
ence to components of sperm. 47 p., illus. 
Phil., 1931. 32-5160 | 
Kumpf, Albert E. Study of blood proteins| 
a lipoids, with special reference to 
changes occurring durin renal diseases. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Minn., 1930.) 45 
p. Chicago, 1931. 32-5161 
Leacock, Stephen B. Back to prosperity; | 
great opportunity of Empire conférence. 
108 p. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1932. 32-5144 
Lynch, Maude D. Billy Gene's play days; 
second book about Billy Gene. 126 p., illus. 
Boston, Ginn & co., 1932. 134 
Comte de Vergennes; Euro- 
pean phases of his American diplomacy! 
(1774-1780). (Thesis (Ph. D.)—-Catholic univ. 
of America.) 129 p. Wash., 1932. 32-5139 
The New Yorker. Another Ho hum, more 
newsbreaks from “The New Yorker"; fore-| 
word by E. B. White. 124 p., illuse N. Y., 
Parrar & Rinehart, 1932. 32-5129 | 
President’s conf. on home busding. and home | 
ownership, Wash., D. C., 1931. irectory of | 
com. personnol, Dec. 2-5, 1931. 61 p. Wash.,| 
D. C., 1931 32-2292 


of . 
1932, 
1932 


82 





| Robbins, Roy M. Preemption, a frontier tri- | 


umph. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Wis., 1929.) | 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., Torch press, 1931. | 
32-5147 | 
Saillens, Emile. French history. (Fae hour | 
library.) 151 p., illus. Phila., J. B. Lippin- | 
cott co., 1932. 32-26076 | 
Sergent, Nellie B. Younger poets, anthology 
of Amer. secondary school verse. 436 v./ 
N. Y., D. Appleton & co., 1932. 32-5130 
Sieburg, Friedrich. Who are these French? | 
A German study of France in modern 
world, tr. by Alan Harris, 303 p. N 
Macmillan co., 1932. 
Smethurst, Thos. Trial of Dr. Smethurst, ed. 
by Leonard A. Parry. (Notable British | 
trials.) 259 p. Toronto, Canada law book 
co., 1932. 4 32-4746 | 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS | 
AND PUBLICATIONS | 


Reclamation Era—Vol. 23, No. 6, June, 1932, 
Bur. Reclamation, U. 8. Dept. Interior.| 
Price, 75 cents a year. 9-35252 

Reappraisements of Merchandise—No. 125, U.| 
8. Customs Court. Price, 75 cents * ioer 
’ 13-891 


32-5141 | enactment of any legis 


Broker’s Obligation 
Defined by State 


Failure to Induce Insured to 
Surrender Policy Held no 
Cause to.Cancel License 


Boston, Mass., June 17. 

The refusal or neglect of a broker to in- 
duce an insured to surrender his policy for 
cancellation at the insurance company’s 
request does not constitute a breach of 
legaf duty and cannot properly be held to 
be cause for terminating his license under 


section 11 of chapter 175 of the general 
laws of Massachusetts, according to a re- 
cent ruling of Harold J. Taylor, counsel of 
the State Insurance Department. 

Mr. Taylor held the insured would be 
under no legal obligation to surrender his 
policy even if requested to-do so by the 
broker at the insurers’ instigation. No 
greater obligation can be imposed upon & 
broker by the company than upon the in- 
sured, he stated. The company’s proper 
procedure in such cases is to give the in- 
sured written notice of cancellation in 
accordance with the terms of the policy, ac- 
cording to Mr. Taylor. 


Transfer of Bus Permits 
Is Approved in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City, Okla., June 17. 

The State Corporation Commission has 
approved the acquisition by the Southern 
Kansas Stage Lines of permits for the 
Ward-Way Bus System held by the Can- 
nonball Bus Lines. 

This results in the formation of one of 
the largest motor truck and bus systems 
in the Southwest, it was’ explained at the 
office of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion first authorized the transfer of the 
Ward-Way permits to the Cannonball 
and then to the Southern Kansas, and 
this marked the passing of the entity of 
the Ward-Way, which held permit No. | 
issued by the Commission several years 
ago for operation of the first regular bus 
line in Kansas. 

The Southern Kansas Stage Lines al- 
ready operated an extensive system into 
Oklahoma, and under the merger will 
operate 2,000 miles of freight lines and 
3,500 miles of bus lines. 


Fire Insurer Not Liable 
For Bursting Water Main 


Boston, Mass., June 17. 

A fire insurance company is not liable 
under a standard fire policy, for wate 
damage caused by the rupture of a public 
main through pressure put u it in ex- 
tinguishing a fire at another location some 
distance from the insured’s property, Har- 
old J. Taylor, counsel of the State Insur- 
ance Department, recently held in re- 
sponse to a request for a ruling. 

The loss or damage insured against 
under the standard policy must result 
from fire as a proximate cause, Mr. Taylor 
stated. In this case, he pointed out, the 
proximate cause was not the fire but the 
excessive pressure in the water main. . 

“It is true,” he said, “that, if the build- 
ing had not been on fire, the excessive 
pressure would not have been applied to 
the water main; but that fact does not 
make the fire the proximate cause of the 
bursting of the pipe. The fire was a con- 
dition or a remote cause.” 


State Insurance Deputy 
Resigns Post in New York 


New York, N. Y., June 17 


The resignation of Charles P. Butler as 
Se¢ond Deputy State Superintendent of 
Insurance, to become effective July 15, has 
just been announced by the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, George S. Van 
Schaick. The statement follows in full 
text: 

It is with keen regret I announce the 
retirement from the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Charles P. Butler, Deputy Super- 
intendent, effective July 15, 1932. 

Mr. Butler came to the Department as 
counsel under Superintendent Conway in 
1929. He was promoted to be Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance the following 
year and has performed a notable service 
as deputy in charge of the New York 
office at a time when the problems have 
been unusually difficult. Mr. Butler is a 
lawyer of exceptional ability. He is a 
graduate of the University of Vermont, 
1917, and Cornell Law School, 1922. Prior 
to coming to the department he was in 
general practice at Syracuse. His impress 
made upon insurance administration dur- 
ing the last three years has been a lasting 
one. He leaves the department with the 
keenest regret of his associates. 


Insurance Code Proposed 
For District of Columbia 


Herbert L. Davis, Superintendent of In- 
surance of the District of Columbia, has 
just submitted to Senator Capper (Rep.), 
of Kansas, Chairman of the Senate Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee, a revised 
draft of a proposed insurance code for the 
District for introduction in the Senate. 

The suggested bill was drafted by a 
Committee under the chairmanship of 


|Thomas F. Cameron, Assistant Corpora- 


tion Counsel of the District. 


»y/ Radio Station Held Subject 


To Liability in Libel Case 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


competitive with newspaper advertising be- 
cause it performs a similar office between those 
having wares to advertise and those who are 
potential users of those wares. Radio ad- 
vertising is one of the most powerful agencies 
in prompting the principles of religion and 
of politics. It competes with newspapers, 
magazines and publications of every nature. 
The fundamental principles of the law in- 
volved in publication by a newspaper and by 
a radio station seem to be alike. There is no 
legal reason why one should be favored over 
another nor why a broadcasting station should 
be granted special favors as against one who 
may be a victim of a libelous pudlication. 

The defendant company alleged a misjoinder 
of parties defendant. The publication of a 
libel by radio to listeners over the air requires 
the participation of both the speaker and 
the owner of the broadcasting station. The 
publication to such listeners is not Completed 
until the material is broadcasted. As they 
must cooperate to effect the publication of 
the libel there can not be said to be,a mis- 
joinder when they are sued together for 
damages resulting from their acts. 

The coMpany also alleged that it was a 
common carrier of intelligence by wire and 
wireless within the meaning of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. This has never been 
decided by any court. We know that licensees 
of broadcasting stations in their annual meet- 
ings and eminent counsel have taken the 
opposite view; and that in 1929 the American 
Bar Association adopted a resolution instruct- 
ing its committee on fs aye law to oppose the 

tion declaring broad- 
casting stations to be common carfriers or, 
as such, subject to a common Carrier obliga- 
tion with respect to the transmission of com- 
munications. 54 Am. Bar. Ass’n Rep./(1929) v0. 
We are of the opinion that the defense of 
the company that it is a common carrier 
is not available here. 

Other assigned errors are discussed in the 
briefs but we do not tihnk it necesasry to 
discuss them as under the principles an- 
nounced here they are not likely to occur in 
another trial. he errors committed were 
prejudicial to the plaintiff and favorable to 
both defendants. The judgment of the dis- 
trict court is reversed and the cause is re- 
manded. 

Reversed. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


New York Orders 
Use of Standard 


Mortgage Clause 


Companies Directed to Can- 
cel or Correct Fire Insur- 
ance Policies Having Dis- 
approved Forms 





Albany, N. Y., June 17. 
Fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in New York have been notified by 


the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick, that the issuance 
of fire policies covering real property in 
the State with mortgage clauses other 
than the two New York standard mort- 
gage clauses must cease and any policies 
so issued must be either corrected or can- 
celled immediately. The notice follows 
in full text: 

It has been brought to the attention 
of this Department that there are now 
in use, in connection with first mortgage 
interest on real estate located in the 
State of New York, mortgagee clauses 
which deviate from the language con- 
tained in the New York Standard Mort- 
yage Clauses~on file as of Feb. 1, 1928, 
in the office of the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York. Only 
the following clauses have my approval: 


Standard Mortgage Clause 


“New York standard mortgage clause 
for use in connection with first mortgage 
interest on real estate. 

“Loss or damage, if any, under this 
policy, shall be payable to —— as —— 
mortgagee (or trustee), as interest may 
appear, and this insurance, as to the in- 
terest of the mortgagee (or trustee) only 
therein, shall not be invalidated by any 
act or neglect of the mortgagor or owner 
of the within described property, nor by 
any foreclosure or other proceedings or 
notice of sale relating to the property, nor ~ 
by any change in the title or ownership 
of the property, nor by the occupation of - 
the premises for purposes more hazard- 
ous than are permitted by this policy; 
provided, that in case the mortgagor or 
owner shall neglect to pay any premium 
due under this policy, the mortgageq (or 
trustee) shall, on demand, pay the same. 

“Provided, also, that the mortgagee (or 
trustee) shall notify this company of any 
change of ownership or occupancy or in- 
crease of hazard which shall come to the 
knowledge of said mortgagee (or trustee), 
and unless permitted by this policy, it 
shall be noted thereon and the mort- 
gagee (or trustee) shall, on demand, pay 
the premium for such increased hazard 
for the term of the use thereof; other- 
wise this policy shall be null and void. 


Cancellation Right Reserved 


“This company reserves the right to 
cancel this policy at any time as pro- 
vided by its terms, but in such case this 
policy shall continue in force for the 
benefit only of the mortgagee (or trus- 
tee) for 10 days after notice to the mort- 
gagee (or trustee) of such cancellation 
and shall then cease, and this company 
shall have the right, on like notice, to 
cancel this agreement. 

“Whenever this company shall pay the 
mortgagee (or trustee) any sum for loss 
or damage under this policy and shall 
claim that, as to the mortgagor or owner, 
no liability therefor existed, this com- 
pany shall, to the extent of such pay- 
ment, be thereupon legally subrogated to 
all the rights of the party to whom such 
payment shall be made, under all securi- 
ties held as collateral to the mortgage 
debt, or may, at its option, pay to the 
mortgagee (or trustee) the whole, prin- 
cipal due or to grow due “. the moNtgage 
with interest, and shall thefeupon receive 
a full assignment and transfer of the 
mortgage and of all such other securi- 
ties; but no subrogation shall impair the 
right of the mortgagee (or trustee) to 
recover the full amount of —— claim.” 


Full Contribution Clause 


“New York standard mortgage clause 
with full contribution for use in connec- 
tion with first mortgage interest on real 
estate. 

“Loss or damage, if any, under this 
policy, shall be payable to —— as — =< 
mortgagee (or trustee), as interest may 
appear, and this insurance, as to the in- 
terest of the mortgagee (or trustee) only 
therein, shall not be invalidated by any 
act or neglect of the mortgagor or owner 
of the within Gescribed property, nor by 
any change in the title or ownership of 
the property, nor by the occupation of 
the premises for purposes more hazardous 
than are permitted by this policy; pro« 
vided, that in case the mortgagor or 
owner shall neglect to pay any premium 
due under this policy, the mortgagee (or 
trustee) shall, on demand, pay the same, 

“Provided, also, that the mortgagee (or 
trustee) shall notify this company of any 
change of ownership or occupancy or in- 
crease of hazard which shall come to the 
knowledge of said mortgagee (or trustee), 
and unless permitted by this policy, it 
shall be noted thereon and the mortgagee 
(or trustee) shall, on demand, pay the 
premium for such increased hazard for 
the term of the use thereof; otherwise 
this policy shall be null and void. 

“This company reserves the right. to 
cancel this policy at any time as provided 
by its terms, but in such case this policy 
shall continue in force for the benefit only 
of the mortgagee (or trustee) for 10 days 
after notice to the mortgagee (or trustee) 
of such cancellation and shall then cease, 
and this company shall have the right, on 
like notice, to cancel this agreement. 


Liability Is Defined 


“In case of any other insurance 
upon the within described property 
this company shall not be liable under 
this policy for a greater propor- 
tion of any loss or damage sustained 
than the sum hereby insured bears to 
the whole amount of insurance on said 
property, issued to or held by any party 
cr parties having an insurable interest 
therein, whether as owner, mortgagee or 
otherwise. 

“Whenever this company shall pay the 
mortgagee (or trustee) any sum for loss 
or damage under this policy and shall 
claim that, as to the mortgagor or owner, 
no liability therefor existed, this company 
shall, to the extent of such payment, be 
thereupon legally subrogated to all the 
rights of the party to whom such pay- 
ment shall be made, under all securities 
held as collateral to the mortgage debt, 
or may, at its option, pay to the mortgagee 
(or trustee) the whole principal due or 
to grow due on the mortgage with in- 
terest, and shall thereupon receive a full 
assignment and transfer of the mortgage 
and of all such other securities; but no 
subrogation shall impair the right of the 
mortgagee (or trustee) to recover the full 
amount of claim.” 

The issuance of fire insurance policies 
covering real ge located in the State 
of New York with any other form of first 
mortgagee clause endorsement must cease, 
Any policies so issued must be either cor- 
rected or cancelled forthwith. 





Straits Settlements Duties 


The Straits Settlements Government has es- 
| tablished a duty preference for British Bm- 
|pire cigarettes, retroactively effective from 
fay 13,. 1932. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Vorld Production 
-Of Motor Cycles 


Sharply Declines: 


Situation Due to Popularity 
. Of ‘Baby’ Car and Low 
.. Price of Used Cars, Says 


Commerce Department 

















The world output of motor cycles fell 
off nearly 33 per cent last year, with the 
increased popularity of the “baby” car 
abroad and the low prices of used passen- 
ger cars militating against the sale of 
motor cycles, according to information 
made available, June 17 by the Depart- 

f Commerce. 

mimart of the decrease of 115,552 units to 
a total of 235,977 is attributable, of course 
to adverse economic conditions’ in all 
countries. Only three countries, it was 
pointed out, showed an increase in the 
output of motor cycles. They were the 
less important manufacturing countries— 
Japan, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 


British Production Leads 


The United Kingdom was the leading 
producer last year, though its output of 
76,228 machines was down 26.3 per cent 
from 1930. The United States, in fourth 

tion, behind France and Germany, 
turned: out 15,191 vehicles, a drop of 35.4 
per cent. F . 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Exports of all countrie 
ception of Switzerland and Italy, 
creased as compared with 1930. 

Shipments from the United States rep- 
resented 36 per cent of production, com- 
pared with 44 per cent in 1930. The num- 
ber of units exported was 46 per cent less 
than in 1930. This country sent to for- 
eign markets a larger percentage of pro- 
duction than any other country. Th 
United Kingdom was next with 30.5 per 
cent of the output sent overseas. 

Export of motor cycles and parts from 
the United States during 1931 were valued 
at $1,869,055, or 44 per cent less than 
1930 valuation of $3,365,567. 
totals, $566,629 represented exports of 
parts and atcessories last year and $955,- 
155 those in 1930. 

Japan, which replaced Canada as the 
leading market for American motor cycles, 
was the only one of the 16 marekts to show 
an increase, 49 units, in imports. Canada’s 
purchases of American motor cycles num- 
bered nearly 60 per cent less than in 1930. 
Sweden and The Netherlands took third 
and fourth positions. Germany, the sec- 
ond largest purchaser in 1930, dropped its 
takings 60 per cent last year and fell into 
sixth position. 

Changes in Production 

Production in the United States during! 
1931 of units for sport increased and that | 
of police units held its own, but output 


















































S, With the ex- 
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May 15, 1932, 50 of the 51 cities from 
which prices were received showed de- 
creases in the average cost of food as fol- 
the | lows: Houston, 5 per cent; Baltimore, Buf- 
Of these|falo, Chicago, Columbus, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Omaha, Peoria, and Pittsburgh 
4 per cent; Birmingham, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Butte, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, 
Haven, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, 
Savannah, Springfield (Ill.), and Wash- 
ington, 3 per cent; 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Fali River, Jack- 
sonville, 
chester, 


ton, and Seattle, 2 per cent; Atlanta, Den- 
ver, New York, Philadelphia, and St. Paull, | 
1 per cents and Los Angeles, Minneapolis 
and Salt Lake City, less than 0.5 per 
cent. 
increase of less than 0.5 per cent. 
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Recedes in Illinois 





Employment in May Decreased 
By 2,5 Per Cent, Says State 
Department of Labor 


Chicago, Ml., June 17. 

Factory operations in Illinois continued 

to decline in May, it was announced to- 

day by Howard B. Myers, chief of the 

Division of Statistics and Research, State 
Department of Labor. 


Based upon reports of 1,045 manufac- 
turing concerns, a statement issued by 
Mr. Myers showed that employment de- 
creased 2.7 per cent and payrolls 5.5 per 
cent during May as compared with April. 

Since December, 1931, it was stated, in- 
dexes of the Division have shown a 12.1 
decline in employment and a 24.7 per cent 
decline in payrolls in Chicago, which 
losses are approximately twice the per- 
centage losses recorded for the rest of 
the State during the five-month period. 





The State Department of Public Works|Jject of silk weighting was held in New| whi 


and Buildings, according to the state- 
ment issued by Mr. Myers, reports that 
highway construction work gave employ- 
ment to 18,763 men in May as compared 
with 14,155 in April, an increase of 32.6 
per cent. 


Food Prices Falling 


To Pre-war Levels. 


Potatoes, Oranges and Eggs at 
Higher Points, However 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


creased: Potatoes, 6 per cent; cabbage, and 
oranges, 3 per cent; 
eggs, 
erticles showed no change in the month: 
Bread, flour cornmeal, rolled oats, canned 
e|corn, canned tomatoes, and raisins. 


and strictly fresh 


1 per cent. The following seven 


During the month from April 15, 1932, to 


Milwaukee, Newark, New 


Charleston (S. C.),| 


Little Rock, Louisville, Man- 
Minneapolis, Norfolk, Portiand 
(Me.), Providence, Sa.. Francisco, Scran- 


| 
} 
| 
| 





In Portland (Oreg.) there was an 


For the year period May 15, 1931, to 


May 15, 1932, al lof the 51 cities showed 


of commercial units declined to some €X-| decreases: Detroit, 24 per cent; Cincinnati 


tent. This condition has been due largely to 
the availability of low-priced motor cycles 
that can be utilized for delivery work and 
other purposes. This loss in the commer- 
cial field has been counteracted to a cer- 
tain extent by the demand for the three- 
wheeled. outfit, which is being used for 
“tow” purposes and commercial work. 





23 per cent; 
Rock, and Pittsburgh, 20 per cent; Jackson- 
| ville, Kansas City, Savannah, and W: sh- 
ington, 19 per cent; Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Mobile, Richmond, 
and St. Louis, 18 per cent; Atlanta, Bos-/| fnished state more than 10 per cent of any 
ton, 
Omaha, and Philadelphia, 17 per cent; 

The American demand is for twin cycles | Los Angeles, Manchester, St. Paul, Salt 
of 45.7 cubic inch displacement for sport| Take City, and Springfield (IIl.), 


Columbus, Houston, Little 


| 


Butte, Indianapolis, Louisville, | 


16 per| 


rk at F actories Rules 


Practice Adopted 


By Silk Industry Exem 





Regulations Are Accepted 
After Action Is Taken on 
Proposals by Federal 
Trade Commission 





Rules governing trade practices in the 
silk 
industry, after action by the Federal Trade 
Commission on the proposed regulations, 
the Commission announced June 17. The 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1932— Ohe Guited States 2B 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Pres=NT=> Heatin, BEING PusiisHep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Daly 


ail, — YEARLY INDEX PAGE 


Governing |Bequest to Harvard College 


Subject to Connecticut Tax 





ption at Decedent’s Death Withdrawn 
Before Distribution of Property 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


general assembly has the power to impose a 
tax on a succession while the personal prop- 
eray of the decedent is in the possession of 


the executor, when the death of the decedent that it imposes the tax u 


took place before the enacting statute became 
operative. 

In the present case, the imposition of tax 
in any event rests upon the affirmative pro- 
visions of the Act of 1929, Chapter 299, now 


industry have been accepted by the|Chapter 77, General Statutes, sections 1360- 


1401, Rev. 1930. The application of the Act of 
1931, now General Statutes, Cum. Sup. 1931 
section 243a, could only have the effect o 
withdrawing the exemption and leaving the 

uest in question liable to a tax under the 


rules deal chiefly with the weighting of Act of 1929. 


silk, it was stated. The statement follows 
in full text: 


Due to a failure in many jurisdictions to 
accurately distinguish the different forms 
which this species of taxation assumes and to 


A trade practice conference on the sub-| recognize the fundamental principles upon 


York April 21, 1932, under the direction 
of William E. Humphrey, chairman of 


ich each is based, many of the statutory 
enactments and decisions upon the subject of 
inheritance taxes or death duties, are in hope- 


less conflict, making accurate analogies diffi- 


the Federal Trade Commission, assisted | cult to draw even with the most careful differ- 


by M. Markham Flannery, 
Trade Practice Conferences. 

It was the consensus that 80 per cent 
of the silk manufacturers, 66 per cent of 
the department stores and 33-per cent of 


Director of oe: 


We are materially aided, however, 
y the learned and able briefs of counsel in 
the discussion of the particular features of 
the subject now 2. us. 


Since the right to transmit or receive prop- 


other retail stores, 75 per cent of the/erty upon the death of the owner is not an 


skein dyers, and 20 per cent of the dyers | inher 


and cleaners were present or otherwise 
represented at the conference. Piece dyers 


t right but purely a privilege granted 
by thd State, it is obvious that that privilege 
may be abridged or coupled with conditions 
at the will of the State. Since the first in- 


and finishers and dress manufacturers /|heritance tax law was passed in this country 


were represented, but no approximation of|in the State of Pen 


the percentage of representation was in- 
dicated. 


Resolutions Adopted 
After a brief address by Commissi 


nsylvania in 1826, nearly 
every State has adopted this species of taxa- 
tion in some form by imposing what are often 
broadly termed, death duties, a comprehen- 
sive term which has been defined an ex- 
action by the State to be collected from prop- 


oner | erty left by a deceased person, while in its 


Humphrey, the conference discussed and | custody, prescribed upon the occasion of his 


adopted five resolutions dealing, princi- 
pally, with the subject of silk weighting. 
The Commission, after consideration, ac- 


death and the consequent devolution of his 
property by the force of its laws. Hopkins’ 
Appeal, 77 Conn. 644, 649, 60 Atl. 657; Pinker- 
ton & Millsaps, —, and Estate Taxes, 


cepted the resolutions as adopted by the/| page 16, Nos. 1 


industry. The rule under Group I the 
Commission has approved. The rules un- 


+ + 
It is “an exaction made by the State in the 


der Group II the Commission has ac-| regulation of the right of devolution of prop- 


cepted as expressions of the trade. 
The Commission has directed that ne- 


erty of decedents, which is created by law 
and which the law may restrain or regulate.” 
Nettleton’s Appeal, 76 Conn. 235, 241, 56 Atl. 


tice be given that in referring to or quot-| 565; Matter of Sherman, 153 N. Y. 1, 4, 46 


ing trade practice conference rules, the| N. E. 1032. 


form in which they appear in the Com- 
mission’s Official Statement should be fol- 


In our own State from the initial legisla- 
tion on the subject in 1889 to the present 
time, our statutes have been variously en- 


lowed with reference to wording, grouping, | titled and framed, but in 1929, by chapter 


numbering and lettering. 


Group I.—Rule 1: The Commission approved 
— 1 as adopted by the industry, read- 
ng: 


ity and fair competition in the sale of goods 
in which silk is a component material, any 
invoices, labels, marks, representations, or 
advertising relating to such goods must be 
truthful, and must comply with and be within 
the limitations of the following definitions: 

“Weighted Goods: Goods containing in the 
finished state (a) silk, or silk and other fibre 
or fibres, and (b) more than 10 per cent of 
any substance other than silk or such fibre 
or fibres except black which shall not exceed 
15 per cent, shal not be designated by a 
designation containing reference to silk or 
such other fibre or fibres unless there be added 
to such designation the word weighted or some | 
other qualification which shall reasonably in- 
dicate that such goods contain an addition 
of metallic salts or other substance above 
mentioned. 

“Pure Dye Goods: Goods containing silk, or 
silk and other fibre or fibres, shall not be 
designated pure dye if they contain in the 


substance other than silk or such other fibre 
or fibres except black, which shall not exceed 
15 per cent. 

“Mixed Goods: Goods containing silk and| 
other fibre or fibres shall not be designated 


and larger motors of the 74 and 80 cubic| cent; Birmingham, Charleston (S. C.),; by a designation containing reference to silk 


inch class for. police service. e price| 
trend has been toward a lower level, 
especially for motor cycles used in the 
pleasure field. 

While the motor-cycle market has been 
hit by the reduction in buying power and 
by the low prices of other means of trans- 
portation, it is also true that the decreased 
buying power has in many cases favored 
the purchase of motor cycles, which pro- 
vide inexpensive transportation. 

Trend of Production in Europe 


Austria—The Austrian output repre-_ 
sented 1 and 2 cylinder lightweight ma-_| 
chines that have a monopoly in that field. 
The Puch motor-cycle factory temporarily 
discontinued operating in the Fall of 1931) 
in order to liquidate the stocks of light- | 
weight machines. ' 


Belgium.—The F. N. 
counted for 72 per cen 
tion. 

Czechoslovakia.—The three leading mo- | 
tor-cycle manufacturers were the Premier 
(800 units), the B. D. (600), and the Jawa | 
(300). Of the motor cycles produced, 1,800 | 
were of the 1-cylinder type. | 

France.—The greater part of production | 
covered smaller machines of 250 to 350) 
cubic centimeter capacity; about 85 per 
cent were of the 1-cylinder type. It is 
estimated that Terrot (23 per cent), Peu- 
geot (20 per cent), Monet-Goyon (17 per 
cent), Motobecane (14 per cent), and Al- 
cyon (12 per cent) accounted for about 36 
per cent of total production. | 


Germany.—About 90 per cent of Ger- | 
man production represented motor cycles 
of 1 cylinder; 75 per cent were below 200 
cubic centimeters in cylinder content, and 
25 per cent were over 200 cubic centi- 
meters. The tendency is to swing back to 
the more substantial machines of 500 and | 
more cubic centimeter capacity, though | 
this business is still only a small propor- 
tion of the total. 

Hungary.—The only motor cycle pro- 
duced is the Meray. Of the units pro- 
duced, 130 were 3.5 horsepower, 80 of 5 
horsepower, and 18 of 6 horsepower. 


Italy.—Of Italian motor-cycle produc- | 
tion, 3,230 units were put out by small) 
producers, most of whom concentrate on | 
the 175 cubic centimeter units and started 
their motor-cycle activities during 1931. 
The Bianchi numbered 1,500 units; the 
Guzzi, 2,500; the Gilera, 1,200; and the 
Mas, 1,500. The most popular type com- | 
prises those having displacements of 175 
cubic centimeters or less; these units are | 
not subject to the road tax, nor do the 
owners have to secure driving licenses. 
Next in order of popularity are those with 
displacements of 250, 300, and 500 cubic | 
centimeters. 

Sweden.—Domestic makes benefited by | 
the abandonment of the gold standard in| 
Sweden. The manufacturers of the Ca- | 
rolus and the Ebe motor cycles have gone | 
out.of business, and it is reported that the | 
manufacture of the Monark will be dis- 
continued in the near future. 

Switzerland.— The Motosocoche, the | 
leading Swiss motor cycle, is manufac- | 
tured principally in the 1-cylinder type, | 
although one model has two cylinders. | 
The Condor, the only very serious com- 
petitor, makes 1-cylitider models of 1.5 to 
5 horsepower, and 2-cylinder models of 5 
to 10 horsepower. Zehnder, a smaller 
company, manufactures 1-cylinder models | 
of 1.5 to 4.5 horsepower. Of Swiss motor 
cycles registered, 31.8 per cent are less 
than 1 horsepower, 46 per cent are from 
1 to 3 horsepower, and 22.2 per cent are of 
more than 3 horsepower. 

Reduced British Production 

The British motor cycle section of the 
automotive trade has been the most se- 
riously affected by the current depression, 
both in the home market and abroad. 
The most notable trend has been the de- 
velopment of the three-wheeled delivery 
vans, as competitive vehicles to the light 








motor cycle ac- | 
t of total produc- | 
















| the Department finds it is still faced with 


|F. Brown, told air-mail operators at a! 


| they must settle among themselves. 


|A. J. Stevens Co. and Swift of Coventry. 


truck, for parcel and light delivery serv- | 


Dallas, Fall River, and Milwaukee, 15 per 
cent, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Memphis, New- 
ark, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, 


Providence, and Scranton, 14 per cent; 
Denver, New Haven, Rochester, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle, 13 per cent; Portland 


(Me.), 12 per cent; and Portland (Oreg.), 
11 per cent. 


'Lower Rates Ordered 


For Air Mail Lines. 


| 


Operators to Be Given Second 
Reduction This Year 


{Continued from Page 1.)} 
partment expects to increase air mail reve- 
nues by $3,000,000 during the fiscal year) 
1933, although it is anticipated that the 
volume of air mail carried will fall off | 
about 20 per cent. 

Under this year’s appropriation bill, the 
Department was allowed $20,000,000 for air 
mail subsidies, an increase of $2,000,000 
over 1931. As the House passed the ap-| 
propriation bill for the coming fiscal year, 
only $19,000,000 is allowed for air mail. 
The bill is now before the Senate. 

Despite a 10 per cent cut in air mail 
operators’ base pay, effected Jan. 1, 1931, 





a condition in which the air mail appro- 
priation falls short of meeting subsidy 
contract payments. For the first half of 
the curent fiscal year, the Department 
expended $600,000 more than the allotted 
amount for carriers’ pay. The 10 per cent 
reduction failed to overcome this de- 
ficiency, and even if the appropriation is 
maintained at $20,000,000 for the coming 
year, another cut must be made. 

When the Postmaster General, Walter 


conference Dec. 17 that the 10 per cent 
reduction must go into effect, he ex- 
plained to them that it was a problem 


He pointed out that while the Depart- 
ment desired to be helpful to operators, 
he wanted them to realize that their pay 
must be cut if the service were to be 
maintained within the limits of the avail- 
able appropriaion. At that time he de- 
clared there were a number of economies 
which might be effected in air lines’ op- 
erations. 

“In individual operations no doubt such 
economies are being practiced,” he stated. 
“But I believe in joint operations greater 
savings can be effected, There should be a 
more general consolidation of effort such 
as in your radio control facilities and in 
staffs employed to carry on your differ- 
ent services, both as to mail and pas- 
senger business.” 


larly for loads up to 10 hundredweight, is 
growing in favor among business houses 
and is probably the only section of the 
motor-cycle industry that may show an 
expanding production during the current 
year. As a result of the contraction in 
markets several firms were forced into 
liquidation during the year, including the 


It is estimated that of total British 
production, the B. S. A. accounted for 
about 14,000 units, the Ariel for 12,000, the 
Triumph for 17,500, and the Rudge Whit- 
worth for 4,500. Other leading makes in 
the order of importance were the A. J. S., 
Royal Enfield, Humber, and Sunbeam. 

In Japan there was a very extensive 
troduction of the popular motor cycle 
commercial unit known as “Saurinsha,” 
totaling approximately 7,600 units. 
reported that the 21 Japanese companies 
manufacturing these vehicles have a total 
monthly production capacity of 1,730 units, 
but actual production is limited. The only 
important producers are the Japan Auto- 
mobile Co., of Tokyo, which manufactures 


| 
| 





ices. The manufacturers of this type of 
vehicle have been able to make some :in- 
roads in the light moior-truck field. 
is stated that the three-wheeler, particu- 


motor cycles exclusively for the Japanese | 


unless there be added to such designation 
some qualification which shall reasonably in- 
dicate that such goods contain fibre other than 
silk.” : 

Group II.—Rule A: The Commission ac- 
cepted Resolution “A” as adopted by the in- 
dustry, reading: 

“In order to promote equality of opportun- 
ity and fair competition in the sale of goods 
in which silk is a component material, the 
following rules with respect to all invoices, 
labels, marks, representations or advertising 
relating to such goods are hereby endorsed 
and approved: 

“Weighted Goods: If the designation of any 
goods coming within the category of weighted | 
goods described in Rule 1 contains any ref- 
erence to silk or other fiber or fibers contained 
in such goods, there shall be added to such 
designation the word weighted. 

“Pure Dye Goods: If the designation of any 
goods coming within the category of pure dye 
described in Rule 1 above contains any refer- 
ence to silk or other*fiber or fibers contained 
in such goods, there may be added to such 
designation the words pure dye. 

“Mixed Goods: If the designation of any 
goods coming within the category of mixed 
goods described in Rule 1 above contains any 
reference to silk, theré shall be added to such 
designation words which shall reasonably in- 
dicate that such goods contain fiber other 
than silk, and the major fiber shall be the 
fiber first mentioned in such designation.” 

Rule B: The Commission accepted Resolu- 
tion “B” as adopted by the industry, reading: 
“Every manufacturer, converter, fabricator, 
distributor, dealer, or other handler of goods 
in which silk is a component material who 
shall express in writing to the Federal Trade 
Commission his endorsement and approval of 
Rule A above hereby agrees to use the desig< 
nations described in Rule A above unless and 
until he shali have expressed in writing to 
the Federal Trade Commission notice of with- 
drawal from Rule A above.” 

Rule C: The Commission accepted the fal- 
lowing unnumbered resolution, as adopted by 
the industry: 

“It is the sense of the conference assembled 
that the Federal Trade Commission, before 
any complaint is issued against a vendee for 
misrepresentation, should take into considera- 
tion the question of whether the vendee has 
relied in good faith upon the representations 
made by the vendor to the vendee as to mate- 
rial content.” 

Rule D: The Commission accepted Resolu- 
tion “C” as adopted by the industry, reading: 

“A committee on trade practices is hereby 
created to cooperate with the Federal Trade 
Commission and to perform such acts as may 
be proper to put these rules into effect.” 


Local Stock of Nonresident 
Excluded in Estate Tax 


Frankfort, Ky., June 17. 

The shares of stock of Kentucky corpo- 

rations may not be included in comput- 

ing the Kentucky inheritance tax upon a 

nonresident estate, the State Court of 
Appeals has held. 


The evidence showed that George Zahn. 
a resident of New York, owned 1,248 
shares of the capital stock of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Kentucky. Mr. Zahn 
died testate and the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, having qualified 
as his executor, sought to have the stock 
transferred. The State Tax Commission 
refusede to permit the transfer until the 
executor first paid the inheritance tax of 
2 per cent of the actual value of the 
shares of stock, amounting to $851.76. The 
Jefferson county court held that the trans- 
fer without the tax was legal, but on an 
appeal to the Jefferson Circuit Court, 
chancery branch, first division, the chan- 
cellor upheld the tax. The appellate 
court reversed the chancellor’s decision 
on the appeal. 








Operation of New Rates 
On Grain Is Suspended 


By an order entered June 14 in I. and 


It is|S. Docket No. 3760, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspended from June 


15, 1932, until Jan. 15, 1933, the operation 





Army, and the Shishido Co., of Hiroshima. 
purposes. 


It| which produces primarily for commercial ' fornia and intermediate points in Arizona 


New Mexico, Nevada and Utah. 


“In order to promote equality of opportun- | 3 


of certain schedules proposing to reduce 
the rates on grain and grain products, in 
| carloads, from northwest Oklahoma, north- 
| west Texas and eastern New Mexico, now 
in transcontinental Group H to the level 
of Group J rates. when destined to Cali-|though the transfer had not heen attempted. 


299, the title was made to read “An Act con- 
cerning Succession and Transfer Taxes,’’ and 
the fevy was referred to as a levy upon 
“transfers” of property rather than in terms 
pon the property itself. 

The distinction is of importance in the 
s@heme of inheritance taxation, and the pres- 
ent enactment conforms to the view of a 
learned text writer who refers to the exist- 
ing confusion in nomenclature and says that 
“perhaps the whole subject would more 
aptly be described as ‘Transfer Taxes.’” 
Gleason & Otis, Inheritance Taxation (4th 
Ed.) p. 272, sec. 1 

A casual reading of our earlier statutes 
might give the impression that the tax was 
imposed upon the property of the decedent 


|rather than upon the transfer of the title 


to ‘another as is now more accurately stated 
in the Statute of 1929, yet it will be appar- 
ent from our former decisions that the 
underlying theory of the General Assembly 
has remained unchanged, Our statutes did 
not and do not provide for a levy upon the 
property of the decedent but upon the right 
of succession to the property, and the value 
of the property passing is only used as a 
measure of the tax. 
ae 


It is strictly an excise tax as distinguished 
from a property tax. The specific terms in 
which our statutes are now framed, make 
it umnecessary to consider a _ distinction 
sometimes made between the privilege to 
transmit and the privilege to receive the 
property. Our tax is of the latter class. Sil- 
berman v. Blodgett, 105 Conn. 192, 201, 134 
Atl. 778; Blodgett v. New Britain Trust Co., 
108 Conn. 715, 720, 145 Atl. 56; Corbin v. 
Townshend, 92 Conn. 501, 503, 103 Atl. 607; 
Warner v. Corbin, 91 Conn. 532, 536, 100 Atl. 
354; Blodgett v. Guaranty Trust Co., 114 Conn. 
207, 217, 158 Atl. 245; Cyc., Vol. 37, p. 1553, 
note 60. 

The appellant cites many authorities to 
support the proposition that “States have} 
power to subject property in process of ad- 
ministration, to taxation, even though the 
decedent dies before the enactment of the. 
statute.” 

The proposition as thus stated is a sound) 
one and the authorities quoted sustain it. | 
While the property of a decedent is under 
administration and so in control of the 
State, there can be no doubt of the right of 
the State to impose a property tax upon it; 
but as we have indicated, we are not con- 
cerned with a tax upon the personal property 
of Mr. Bryan but with a tax upon the right 
to succeed to the ownership of that property, 
jand the quéstion presented therefore is 
| whether the .State’s cogtrol of the property 
|during administration permits it to impose 
}@ tax on the privilege during that period. 

It has been a recognized rule with strictly 
| legal sanction, that the right of inheritance 
or succession becomes fixed and determined at 
the moment of the death of the owner, and 
although distribution occurs’ a considerable 
| time thereafter, it relates back to the death 
as the time when the right of the beneficiary 
became fixed. Kingsbury v. Scoville’s Admr., 
26 Conn. 349, 352; Holcomb v. Sherwood, 20 
Conn. 418, 420; Hale’s Appeal, 69 Conn. 611, 617, 
38 Atl. 392; Ward v. Ives, 75 Conn. 598, 601. 54 


Atl. 730. 
+~+ + 

But though the right matyres at the de- 
cedent’s death, yet the nature of the interest 
thus created @epends upon the character of 
the property to which the right of succession 
is granted. It has been recognized in a long 
| line of concurring decisions in this and other 
| States that the legal title to real estate passes 
to the beneficiary at the moment of the de- 
cedent’s deatM, while the legal title to his per- 
sonal property vests, not in the beneficiary 
but in the executor or administrator as the 
case may be, and the right which accrues to 
the beneficiary upon the death of the dece- 
| dent, is purely equitable. Greene v. King, 104 
| Conn. 97, 102, 132 Atl. 411; McAdams v. Starr, 
74 Conn. 85, 49 Atl. 897; Johnes v. Jackson, 
67 Conn. 81, 34 Atl. 709; Marcy v. Marcy, 32 
Conn. 308; Beecher v. Buckingham, 18 Conn. 
110; Grey v. Goddard, 90 Conn. 561, 98 Atl. 
126; Cleaveland, Hewitté& Clark, Conn. Pro- 
bate Law & Practice, p. 230, and numerous 
cases in the note thereto. 
| Not having the legal title during the pe- 
riod of administration, the beneficiary cannot 
convey title to a third party, though he may 
convey such interest as he has; on the other 
hand, the legal title being in the executor, the 
latter can convey it or make other proper use 
of it, such as paying the expenses of ad- 
ministration, or taxes, or other charges, and 
in case of suits involving it, he and not the 
beneficiary, is the proper party to the action. 
Cleaveland, Hewitt & Clark, supra, pp. 207, 
230, 335, 338; with relevant Connecticut cases. 

It is only upon the delivery of personal prop- 
erty to the beneficiary through legal distri- 
bution after administration is complete, that 
he acquires the legal title to it. By the act 
of distribution the title vests and the bene- 
ficilary becomes for the first time, the legal 
owner of the property. It is distribution, not 
the death of the decedent, which transfers the 
title and ownership of personalty to the 
beneficiary. Greene v. King, 104 Conn. 97, 
102, 132 Atl. 411; Griswold v. Bigelow, 6 Conn. 
258, 266; Roorbach v. Lord, 4 Conn. 347; 
Cleaveland, Hewitt & Clark, supra, p. 818. 

Our statute of distribution “is at the same 
time a statute of descent and of administra- 
tion. As a statute of descent it défines the 
heirs of an intestate and vests in those 
heirs the right of property in his estate at the 
time of his death. As a statute of distribu- 
tion it prescribes the mo by which posses- 
sion of the property /may be obtaized and 
postpones the vesting of the strictly legai 
title in personal property until possession is 
given through the process of distribution 
the right of property however, pending dis- 
tribution may pass by sale, bequest or de- 
scent.” Hale’s Appeal, 69 Conn. 611, 617, 38 
Atl. 392 

+~ + + 


| Our succession taxes socalled ‘differ from 
| taxes properly speaking, in that they are 
extractions in the nature of death duties io 


| 


| 


be paid to the State upon the occasion of 
death and the consequent transfer of owner- 
ship in the property of the decedent through 
the 
of the law, to the persons designated by the 
law, through the statutes regulating wills, 
descents and distributions.” Warner v. Corbin, 
91 Conn. 532, 536, 100 Atl. 354; Silberman vy. 
Blodgett, 105 Conn. 192, 201, 134 Atl. 1778; 
ce Appeal, 77 Conn. 644, 649, 60 Atl, 657: 
Gallup’s Appeal, 76 Conn. 617, 620, 57 Atl. 699. 
|So that where a beneficiary, during adminis- 
| tration, conveys away his interest, the distri-. 
bution will nevertheless be made to him as 





tolcomb v. Sherwood, 29 Conn. 418, 420. 
These principles are firmly established by 
‘the decisions of our own and- many. other 


* 


intervening custody and administration | 


States, and it is unnecessary to discuss them 
further. 

Turning now to our statute and recalling 
m the “transfer” 
of the property, it is clear that we must deter- 
mine what transfer was in contemplation by 
the Legislature in framing the _ statute; 
whether if refers to the equitable right which 
the beneficiary acquired in the personal prop- 
erty at the death of the decedent, or to the 
transfer of complete ownership which is 
perfected only by os Se 


The right acquired by the beneficiary at the 
time of the decedent’s death is clearly not 
in any true sense a “transfer,” but only a 
right to receive an ultimate transfer of the 
complete ownership upon distribution. We 
regard the word “transfer” used in our 
statute, as including the entire process by 
which this complete and unconditional owner- 
ship is acquired. 

An indication of this legislative intent is 
found in the language used in certain other 
portions of the Act. Thus in providing for 
the succession tax upon personal property 
standing in the joint names of the decedent 
and another, it is provided that ‘‘the right 
of the survivor or survivors to the immediate 
ownership or possession and enjoyment of 
such property, shall be a “taxable transfer.” 
General Statutes, section 1362. 


So it is provided that gifts or grants of; 909 


property, intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after the death of the 
donor, are “‘taxable transfers,” subject to the 
tax upon succession. General Statutes, sec- 
tion 1361. 

++ + 


In other words, we do not regard the full 
succession as having taken place upon the 
death of the decedent. The right to the 
‘ultimate title and ownership did arise at 
that time, and may be said to have vested in 
the beneficiary, but that was but one step 
in the process of succession, and the benefi- 
cilary does not become the actual and un- 
conditional owner of the property until the 
estate has been administered and legally dis- 
tributed and the succession consummated; 
not until then does he enjoy the privilege 
which the State has granted him, and upon 
ae it is imposing the tax. 

We took cogizance of this legislative intent 
in taxing sucession in this State. in Nettle- 
ton’s Appeal, 76 Conn. 231, 56 Atl. 565, wherein 
Justice Hamersley said (p. 245): “Such ex- 
action is due and collectible during the in- 
terim that the property is in the custody of 
the law; that is after death has destroyed the 
possession of its owner and before final pos- 
session is given to the new owners desig- 
nated by the law,” and he adds: ’ 

“Nor is it material to the essence of the 
tax at what time it is ascertained and col- 
lected during the passage of the property, 
through the channel of the law, from the 
dead to the living; whether the property is 
a ed as it falls from the lifeless hand, or 
midway in its course, or as it passes into 
the grip of the new owner.” 

+ + 


We are therefore in accord with what we 
deem to be the soundest reasoning of some of 
the most important cases in other jurisdic- 
tions. Thus in Magee v. Commisioner of 
Corporations & Taxation, 256 Mass. 512, 153 N. 
E. 1, at page 516, Chief Justice Rugg says: 
“There are numerous cases which show that 
the estate of a decedent is within the power 
of the State for taxation purposes until ac- 
tual distribution to the persons entitled to 
receive it. Nevertheless, the possession and 
enjoyment of the property in the case at bar 
had not actually passed to the beneficiaries 
at the time of the enactment of the statute 
under which the excise was levied. * * * 

“Doubtless the right to share in the estate, 
| real and personal, according to the terms of 
the will vested in the beneficiaries of the di- 
rect gifts immediately on the death of the 
testatrix. * * * To that extent all the rights 
involved were vested. The * * * successsion 
however, had not come td an end until after 
the statute became effective. * * * The * * * 
succession was not complete as to the element 
of possesion and enjoyment of the property 
passing. * * * The estate was in the custody 
of the law for the purpose of settlement to 
be accomplished in the future, and hence the 
succession was not at an end.” 

Similar reasoning underlies those opinions 
of which the ee are sufficiently illus- 
trative: Carpenter v. Pennsylvania, 58 U. S. 
479, 485, 17 Howard 456, 462, 463; Orr v. Gil- 
man, 18e U. S. 278, 22 Sup. Ct..213; Knowlton 
v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 20 Sup. Ct. 747; Moffit 
v. Kelly, 218, U. S. 400, 31 Sup. Ct. 79; Cahen v. 
Brewster, 203 U. S. 543, 27 Sup. Ct. 174; United 
States v. Jones, 236 U. S. 106, 35 Sup. Ct. 
261; Gelsthorpe v. Furnell, 20 Mont. 299, 51 
Pac. 267; Montgomery v. Gilbertson, 134 Iowa, 
291, 111 N. W. 964; Pederson’s Estate, 198 Iowa, 
166, 196 N. W. 785. 


-~+ + 

We hold that it was competent for the 
Legislature to modify or change the provi- 
sions of the succession or transfer tax 
statute, at any time before the administra- 
tion of Mr. Bryan’s estate was completed and 
final distribution accomplished, and that full 
control and power to tax remained in the 
Legislature while his property was in cus- 
todia legis. 

It is called to our attention by the amend- 
ment to the stipulation and in argument, 
that after this appeal from the decision of 
the Court of Probate had been taken and be- 
fore the Act of 1931. became operative, the 
preliminary account of the executor was ac- 
cepted by the Court of Probate; that at that 
time, April 11, 1931, all bequests, special and 
general had been paid and there remained 
in the hands of the executor only the residu- 
ary funds, and that on April 15, 1931, the 
executor turned this fund over and delivered 
it to Harvard College, reserving $40,000 how- 
ever, for the payment of the succession tax 
if its imposition was sustained by this court. 

It is now suggested that even if the Act 
of 1931 is held to apply in the present case, 
only $40,000 being now under the control 
of the executor, the resulting tax, if any, 
must be assessed upon the $40,000 only. This 
contention loses sight of the distinction we! 
have emphasized between a tax upon prop-/ 
erty and a tax upon the right of succession; 
to property. It is true that Harvard Col- 
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736 RAILROADS 


Rulings: Announced 
In Rate Petitions 





Decisions Issued ‘by I. C. C. in 
Finance Apilicdlans Also © 
Are Made Public 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 17 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are. summarized 
as follows: 

Crib Springs: I. and S. Docket No. 3709 
and related cases.—1l. * Proposed increased 
carload rating on crib springs. in official 
classification found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceeding 
discontinued. ; 

2. Proposed increased rating in official 
classification and reduced ratings in south- 
ern and western classifications; and pro- 
posed increased uniform carload minimum 
weight, for iron or steel storage or ward- 
robe, cabinets or lockers without glass, 
knocked down flat, found not justified with- 
out prejudice>to establishment of ratings 
and minima indicated. Suspended sched- 
ules ordered canceled and proceeding dis- 
continued. 

. Proposed increased carload ratings on 
store and office fixtures in the official, 
southern, and- western classifications found 
justified. Order of suspension vacated and 
proceeding discontinued. 

4° Proposed ratings on wooden chairs, 
finished or in the white, knocked down fiat, 
increased in the official and decreased in 
the southern and western classifications, 
found justified.. Order of suspension va- 
cated and proceeding discontinued. 

F. D. No. 9423.—Pennsylvania, Ohio & 
Detroit Railroad Company Bonds. 1. Au- 
thority granted to the Pennsylvania, Ohio 
& Detroit Railroad Company’ to issue $701,- 
of. first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
series B, to be delivered to the Pennsyl-, 
vania Railroad Company at par in satis- 
faction of a like amount of indebtedness to 
that company for advances for capital pur- 
poses. 

2. Authority granted to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to assume obligation and 
liability as lessee and guarantor in respect 
of said bonds. 

Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9364, 
permitting (a) the Western New York & 
Pennsylvania Ry. Co. to abandon part of 
its Wolf Creek branch in Lawrence and 
Mercer Counties, Pa., and (b) the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, lessee, to aban- 
don operation thereof, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. 
Nos. 9374, 9374-Sub. 1, 9374-Sub. 2, 9374- 
Sub. 3, 9374-Sub. 4, 9374-Sub. 5, 9374-Sub. 
6, 9374-Sub. 7, (1) authorizing the Cincin- 
nati Union Terminal Co. to procure the 
authentication and delivery of not exceeding 
12,000,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series C, in connection with the ac- 
quisition and construction of a passenger 
station and other facilities; (2) authorizing 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. Co., the Norfolk & Western Ry 
Co., the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., the 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., the Chesa- 
=— & Ohio Ry. Co., the Cincinnati, New 
2 e 
a. 








ans & Texas Pacific Ry. Co. dnd the 
. R. R. Co. to assume, jointly and sever- 
ally, obligation and liability as guarantors 
in respect of said bonds; and (3) author- 
izing the New York Central R. R. Co. to 
assume obligation and liability, as lessee 
of the properties of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. Co., in respect 
of said bonds, approved. 


Plea for New Broadcaster 
At Sturgis, S.\Dak., Opposed 


An application of the Black Hills 
Broadcasters, Sturgis, S. Dak., for a new 
broadcasting station, was recommended 
for denial in an examiner’s report made 
public June 17 at the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. 

The report, submitted by Examiner 
Ralph H. Hyde, pointed out that the ap- 
plicant failed to show enough technical 
knowledge to justify granting the request, 
and that the applicant had previously vio- 
lated Commission regulations by operat- 
ing a station without a license. 


FINANCE 










Shipping Board — 
Approves Three. 


Rate Agreements 


Traffic Between West Indies 
And Pacific Coast and Be-' 
tween Gulf Ports and Ori- 
ent Is Affected 


Approval of three agreements of steam- 
ship companies governing routes and 
rates from the Pacific Coast to Puerto 
Rico and the Dominican Republic, and 
from Gulf ports to the Orient, has just 
been announced by the United States 
Shipping Board. , 

The statement follows in full text. 

The following agreements, filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916, were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board June 17: 

Pacific Coast to Puerto Rico and Dominican 4 


Republic: 
The New York. & 








Porto Rico Steamship 
Co. with Panama Mail Steamship Co.: Ar- 
rangement covers through shipments of 
canned goods, canned salmon, dried fruit, 
beans and rice from Pacific coast ports to 
Puerto Rico and Dominican Republi¢, with 
transhipment at New York. Through rates to 
Puerto Rico are to be as specified in the 
agreement, while through rates to Dominican 
Republic ports are to be based on specified 
rates to Puerto Rico plus arbitrary and ton- 
nage and wharfage dues. Transfer charges at 
New York to be absorbed by the lines. 

Gulf Ports to Orient; 

Gulf Pacific Line with Klaveness Line: Ar- 
rangement for through shipments from Gulf 
ports of call of Gulf Pacific Line to Orientai 
ports of call of Klaveness Line, with tran- 
shipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Fran- 
cisco. Through rates are to be same as ap- 
plicable direct line conference rates. Tran- 
en expense is to be absorbed by the 

nes. 

Pacific Coast to Puerto Rico and Dominican 
Republic: 

The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 
with Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co, Irc.: 
Arrangement covers through shipments of 
canned goods, ae salmon, dried fruit, 
beans and rice “from Pacific coast ports to 
Puerto Rico and Dominican Republic, with 
transhipment at New Orleans. Through rates 
to Puerto Rico are to be as specified in the 
agreement, while through rates to Dominican 
Republic ports are to be based on specified 
rates to Puerto Rico plus arbitrary and ton- 
nage and. wharfage dues. Transfer charges at 
New Orleans to be absorbed by the lines. 


(> 





Rehearing on Power Rates 
Is Refused in California 


San Francisco, Calif., June 17. 

The Railroad Commission has denied the 
applications of the San Joaquin Light and g 
Power Corporation and the Midland 
Counties Public Service Corporation for a 
rehearing of the recent rate cases in which 
reductions of rates approximating $650,000 
were made. The applications alleged that 
the reductions were not justified. 

The Commission at the same time de- 
nied a petition of the City of Fresno for 
a rehearing of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation case. The city in its 
petition alleged that the reduction in 
rates as far as Fresno consumers are con- 
cerged was not sufficient, claiming that 
the Commission’s valuation of the com- 
pany’s properties, amounting to $69,200,- 
000, was about $3,000,000 too high, and 
that the company is earning 22 per cent 
on its capital invested in the city of 
Fresno. 


> 




















IVE more broadcasting stations were 


F 


Philadelphia. 


17 follow: 


Applications granted: 

KRSC, Radio Sales Corp., Seattle, Wash., 
granted construction permit to make changes 
in equipment and increase operating power 
from 50 to 100 w. 

WFBR, The Baltimore Radio Show, Inc., Bal- 
timore, Md., granted authority to make direct 
measurement of antenna power. 

WFBG, The Wm. F. Gable Co., Altoona, Pa., 
granted license covering installation of new 
equipment; 1,310 kce., 100 w., share with WJAC. 

WAGM, Aroostook Broadcasting Corp., Pres- 
que Isle, Me., granted modification of license 
to change time from unlimited to specified 
hours. 

WBIG, North Carolina Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., granted modification of li- 
cense to increase day power from 500 w. to 


WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss., granted authority to operate at night 
with power of 500 w. on 1,360 ke., until Nov. 
1, with same conditional clause as present, 
special authorization. (Action taken June 15.) 

WABC-WBBQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 
New York City, granted permission to test 
on 810 ke. in addition to and 900 kc., 2 to 
4:30 a. m., for period ending June 18. (Action 
taken June 15.) 

KFGQ, Boone Biblical College, Boone, Ia.. 
granted authority to operate from 6 to 8:30 
a. m. Central Standard Time, beginning June 
19 and ending Aug. 28, provided Station WIAS 
remains silent. 

WSB, The Atlanta Journal, Atlanta, Ga., 
granted permission to extend date of begin- 





lege acquired title to so much of the fund 
as was paid over to it on April 15, but it 
acquired it on the mutual understanding of 
the parties, and took it with the condition, 
that the tax, if any, upon its right to suc- 
ceed to the entire residue of the estate, if! 
imposed,. should be paid, and we can see 
no warrant for computing that tax by any 
other measure than the value of the entire 
fund to which the college succeeded. 


- a ia 

Certainly the $40,000 is not the measure 
of the right of succession. A very similar 
contention was made and overruled in Mont- 
gomery v. Gilbertson, 134 Iowa, 291, 111 N. W. 
964. Before a distribution valid for all pur- 
poses—one that will put an end to the set- 
tlement of the estate and the power of the 
courts—can be made in either of the statu- 
tory modes, the estate to be distributed must 
be first ascertained by that court, by the 
settlement of the administration account, 
and the deduction of the ascertained ex- 
penses and charges. This is a condition 
precedent to such a distribution as will put 
an end to the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Probate over the unsettled administration 
account.” Mathew's Appeal, 72 Conn. 555, 
559, 45 Atl. 170. 

The Act of 1929 as we have seen, exempts 
Harvard College from the succession tax. The 
Act .of 1931 becoming effective before final 
distribution has taken place, operates to with- 
draw that exemption for lack of reciprocity in 
the statutes of the State of the beneficiary's 
domicil. 

The contention that this Act of 1931, which 
beame operative only after the death of Mr. 
Bryan, cannot constitutionally affect the rights 
of Harvard College, could only be sustained 
if we were able to hold that the title and 
ownership of this fund passed to the College 
‘upon the death of Mr. Bryan and became at 
once fully vested d the succession com- 
plete. Since we mnot so hold, it follows 
that the Act of 1931 becoming effective before 
succession was consummated, it has a legiti- 
mate operative effect in withdrawing the ex- 
emption which the College would otherwise 
have enjoyed under the Act of 1929. 

To the controlling question presented to 
us by this reservation and stated in an 
earlier portion of this opinion, we answer: 
The gift to Harvard College provided by the 
will of George S. Bryan, is subject to a suc- 
cession tax under the statute law of this 
State. 

No costs shall be taxed in this court. 

In this opinion the other judges concurred. 
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Louisiana Senate Votes 


For Utility Investigation 
| 1934— 

Baton Rouge, La., June 17. 
The Senate has passed a bill (S. 110) 


ning construction of its construction permit 
to install 50 kw. transmitter, for 30 days, due 
to delay in procuring suitable site. 
WFLA-WSUN, Chamber of Commerce, Clear- 
water and St. Peterburg, Fla., granted special 
authority to operate on 620 kc., unlimited 
time, with power of 1 kw. night and 2!2 kw. 
day until Sept. 1, » sal order to make tests. 
+ + 


WDEV, :‘Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt., 
granted authority to operate from 10:45 a. m. 
to 12 m., Eastern Standard Time, Sunday, 
June 19. 

WHAT, Independence Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., program test period ex- 
tended for 15 days pending action on license 
application. (Action taken June 14.) 

The following stations were granted au- 
thority to install automatic frequency con- 
trol: 

WBMS, Hackensack, N. J., WLWL, New 
York City, WRC, Washington, D. C., WEAF, 
New York, WNAD, Norman, Okla., and KVOA, 
Tuscon, Ariz. 

The following stations were requested to file 
renewal applications pursuant to Rule 17, to 
be heard with KYW’s application to move to 
Philadelphia, and related applications: WORK, 
York, Pa.. WHN, WRNG, WOAO, WPAP, New 
York. 

Police Dept., Des Moines, Ia., granted con- 
struction permit for police service; 2,470 kc.,, 

0 w. 

WEEX, American Radio News Corp., Tin- 
ley Park, Ill., granted modification of con- 
struction pernts to extend completion date to 

1932 


Jan. is. 32, 
KGUO, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Tucson, 
Ariz., granted modification of construction 


permit to extend commencement date to 
June 5 and completion date to August 5, 1932. 

KGTT, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Cheyenne, 
license for aviation service, 


Wyo., granted 


2,906, ,072.5, 3,082.5, 3,088, 5,510*, 5,540*, 
5,672.5 ke. 50 w. (*Available to March 1, 
1933, only.) 


WNAU, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Moline, 
Ill., granted modification of license to change 
type of transmitter to Boeing, Type B8C, range 
1,500-6,000 kc. 

WUCG, Aeronautical Radio Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., granted modification of license to change 
frequencies to 3,162.5, 3,172.5, 3,182.5, 3,322.5, 
5,582.5, 5,592.5, 5,662.5 kc., 400 w.; 1 transmitter 
400 w., 1 transmitter 10 w. 

American Airways Inc., granted aviation li- 
censes for 6 planes; frequencies 3,105, 3,232.5, 
3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 
5,612.5, 5,632.5 ke., unlimited, 3,222.5, 4,917.5 
ke., day only, 50 w. 

Police Dept., Detroit, Mich., granted license 
for police service, 1,558 kce., 10 w. 

KGZA, Police Dept., Fresno, Calif., granted 
license for police service, 2,414 kc., 100 w. 

W2XAH, Bell Tel. Labs. Inc., S. Plainfield, 
N. J., granted special experiment license, 278 
ke., 


10 w. 
W10XT, W10XE, RCA Victor Co. Inc., Port- 





authorizing the Public Service Commis- 
sion and local regulatory bodies to inquire 
into agreements and contracts made by 
|pubdlie utilities with subsidiaries to insure 
‘against unfair rate making. 


| 
| 





ables, granted general Sper toans license, 

34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 kc., 0.5 w. 
. Ee eS 

KQR-KET, RCA Comunications, Inc., Boli- 

nas, Calif., granted license, fixed public point- 


Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 
Are Announced by Radio Commission 


decisions June 17 to file license renewal appjications in connection with the 
hearing July 18 on Station KYW-KFKX’s application to move from Chicago to 
When these applications are submitted, a total of 15 stations and 
corporations will be involved in the dispute. 


+ 
West Dover, Ohio, granted renewal to Oct. ‘1, 














requested in Federal Radio Commission 


Commission decisions issued June 





1932, of general experimental license; frequen- 
cies, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,797.5, 6,425 ke., 350 w. 

W6XU, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
San Francisco, Calif., granted renewal of spe- 
cial experimental license; frequencies, 153, 157, 
160, 400, 410, 454, 468, 5,525, 6,200, 8,290, 8,330, 
11,055, 12,375, 16,580 ke., 10 kw. 

W3BJM, Howard B. Allen Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa., granted renewal of amateur station li- 
cense and also authority to use A3 emission 
= _ frequencies in the band 400,000 to 401,- 

c. 

KGZB, City of Houston, Tex., granted exten- 
sion of time to complete construction of sta- 
tion, 90 days from June 26, 1932 (police). 

WJBT, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
aboard ‘Santa Barbara,” granted authority 
for 60 days, to operate additional transmitter 
frequency range 8,240 to 16,660 kc., power 200 
w. (Action taken June 15.) 

WHER, Westinghouse Electrical @: Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., granted author- 
ity to broadcast pickup transmitter June .17 
and 18, in connection with program from 
steamship “Boston.” (Action taken June 15.) 

W9XAB, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted authority to use broadcast 
pickly transmitter 2,342 kc., June 20 to 23, in- 
clusive, in connection with program from 
steamship “City of Grand Rapids.”’ 

W6CKM, W6GKO, Ralph D. Stoddard, San 
Francisco, Calif., granted authority to operate 
portable W6GKM in _ sixth district, and 
W6GKO, 2300 Webster Street. San Francisco. 

R. C. Powell & Co., Inc., New York, granted 
seuewucnes permit, 51,400 and 60,000 kc., 

Ww. 


is 


WAX, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hia- 
leah, Fla., granted modification of point-to- 


point license for additional frequency of 
4,260 kc. 
oth 


Action on examiners’ reports: 

Shreveport Broadcast Co., Shreveport, La., 
denied construction permit for television 
service, sustaini Examiner Pratt. 

Mrs. Lorena Bradley, Crozet, Va., denied as 
in default application for amateur license, 
sustaining Examiner R. H. Hyde. 

Robert Olson, Elmwood, Ill., denied as in 
default application for amateur license, sus- 
taining Examiner R. H. Hyde. 

+ 

Application set for hearing: 

KQV, KQV Broadcasting Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
renewal of station license. 


+ 
Applications denied: 
The following applications, heretofore des- 
ignated for hearing, were denied because ap- 
plicants failed to enter appearances within 
time allowed. 

Thomas Russell Gentry, Dallas, Tex., ama- 
teur license. 

Merle K. Berger, Upper Tyrone Twp., Pa., 
construction permit, 1.420 ke., 100 w., hours 
8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


+ + + 

Miscellaneous: 

WNOX; WNOX, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
granted indefinite continuance of application 
of this station and associated applications for 
removal to Greenville, S. C., set for hearing 
June 22. 

WKRC, Inc., Cincinati, Ohio, hearing on ap- 
plication for renewal of license postponed in- 
definitely pending report on operation of di- 
rectional antenna at station WFLA-WSUN, 
Clearwater, Fla. 

KSD, Pulitzer Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
KWK, Thomas Patrick, Inc., St. Louis, granted 
permission to intervene in application of M. 
Sy eerteet, for new station at East St. Louis, 
Greenville News-Piedmont Co., Greenville, 
8S. C., granted permission to intervene in ap- 
plication if Virgil V. Evans to move WFBC 
from Knoxville, Tenn., to Greenville, 8S. C. 

WFEA, New Hampshire Broadcasting Co., 

denied application to 


& 


4 


Manchester, N. H,, 
operate on 1,440 ke., unlimited time experi- 
mentally. 

KFBK, James McClatchy Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., granted permission to intervene in ap- 
plication of Morrow & Brill for.a new station 
at Sacramento. 

+ + 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 

W3XE, Philadelphia Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., license covering construc- 
tion permit for 2,750-2,850, 48,500-50,300, 60,000- 
80,000, 43,000-46,000 kc., 1,500 w.; experimental 
visual broadcasting. 

WAX, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., Hialeah, 
Fla., modification of coastal license for change 
in model and serial number of transmitter. 
Modification of license for change in model 





| to-point telegraphic service. Transmitter No. 
11 409 kw., No. 56, 60 kw. 
W8xXJ, Radiomarine Corporation of America; 


and serial number of transmitter; WAM, WNU, 
modification of license for change in ‘serial 
Rumber of transmitter, 


» 





Standard Sizes 
Widely Adopted 
For Bank Checks 


High Degree of Adherence 
To. Simplified Practices 
On Negotiable Paper 
Shown by Federal Survey 





Close adherence to the size of bank 
cheeks and notes recommended by the in- 
dustry in Simplified Practice Recommen- 
dation No. 50 is shown by a recent sur- 
vey, according to a statement in the cur- 
rent issue of Commercial’ Standards 
Monthly, issued by the Bureau of Stand*+ 
ards, Department of Commerce. The sur- 
vey indicated an adherence of 89 per cent, 
the Bureau said. The statement follows 
in full text: 


®* Highty-nine per cent of the bank drafts; 


certificates of deposit, cashier’s checks, 
special or individual checks, customers’ 
drafts, notes, trade acceptances, voucher 
checks, collateral notes, special notes 
(when folded), and other similar instru- 
ments were found to conform to the size 
recommended by’ the industry in Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No.( 50, 
entitled “Bank Checks, Notes, Drafts, and 
Similar Instruments,” according to a re- 
cent survey conducted among the mem- 
bers of the financial group of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Support ef Recommendation 

The survey also revealed that the ad- 
herence to simplified sizes of customers’ 
and counter checks, pocket. checks, and 
deposit slips was 86, 82, and 54 per cent, 
respectively. Officers of the American 
Bankers Association have estimated that 
negotiable instruments are used to settle 
approximately 96 per cent of all commer- 
cia] transactions. The relatively high de- 
gree of support. accorded the recommen- 
dation, therefore, indicates that important 
economies are being effected by the sim- 
plification and standardization of this class 
of commercial documents, 

The first step toward the simplification 
of sizes of bank checks, drafts, and similar 
instruments was taken at the May, 1921, 
convention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. From that time until 1925 the 
bankers worked for the general adoption 
of the standard sizes. One of the obstacles 
to standardization was that the dimen- 
sions as proposed failed to meet with the 
entire approval of the lithographers, - 
¥ Questionnaire Submitted 

In January, 1925, the American Bankers 
Association enlisted the services of the 
Division of Simplified Practice ef the Bu- 
reau of Standards. As a preliminary wep. 
the Bureau requested the lithographers to 
send a questionnaire to the members of 
the Association of Manufacturing Bank 
and Commercial Stationers and the Li- 
thographers Cooperative Association to 
segure an expression of their opinion and 
to determine the technical requirements 
to be met. The results of this survey af- 
forded much valuable material as a basis 
for the selection. of a simplified list of 
sizes and showed a nearly unanimous sen- 
timent in favor of simplification. 

On Dec. 4, 1925, on request of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, the Division of 
Simplified Practice called a general con- 
ference: of bankers, lithographers, and 
other interests to consider the recommen- 
dations of the simplification committee, 
Among those attending the meeting were 
representatives of the American Bankers 
Association, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United Typothetae of 
America, the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, the Railway Accounting 
Officers Association, the Association of 
Bank and Commercial Stationers, the Li- 
thographers Cooperative Association, the 
Railway Treasury Officers Association, the 
National Association of Employing Li- 
thographers, and the Federal Government. 
After a thorough discussion of each item 
the conference adopted the standard sizes 
as set forth in this recommendation. 





7 British Sales Offered 


For Tomato Juice 


Product Gains Popularity, Says 
Department of Commerce 


Practically unknown in Great Britain 
six months ago, tomato juice is rapidly 
gaining in favor with the British~public, 
says a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from its London office. The opinion 
is expressed that when the generally ae- 
cepted qualities of this product are more 
widely known, it is probable that tomato 
juice will have a much greater appeal. 

The high quality of United States food 
specialties is generally recognized by the 
British, according to the report, this being 
particularly true of canned foods, ~ 

Because of recent tariff changes, depre- 
ciation of sterling and the general slow- 
ing up of business, certain American food 
specialty manufacturers appear to have 
come to the conclusion that prospects for 
new lines in the British market at the 
present time are not good. The success- 
ful introduction of such a typical Ameri- 
can product as tomato juice indicates that 
this pessimism is open to question. 

Grapefruit is another American prod- 
uct which followed a similar course to 
tomato juice, although it was somewhat 
longer in taking on, It is now widely 
used and grapefruit juice has become 
increasingly popular. 

Orange and lemon juices have been 
on the British market for some time and 

he former is used to a large extent in 
carbonated bottled beverages, The popu- 
larity of these fruit juices points to the 
possibilities of development in Great 
Britain of a substantial demand for fruit 
juices, especially orange juice,—(Issued by 
the Department of Commerce.) 


Rates in Minnesota Reduced 
On Motor Truck Freight 


St. Paul, Minn., June 17. 

The State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has issued an order allowing 
seven motor truck freight line operators 
to reduce their rates an average of 15 
per cent on large shipments, 

Though railroads opposed the plan at 
hearings held by the Commission, the lat- 
ter held that the rate reduction will be 
for the best interests of both truck lines 
and railroads, as it is designed to take 
business away from “wildcat” truck®* op-: 
erators, who are taking traffic from h 
trucks and trains. 

The reduction 1s put into effect as an 
experiment, the Commission order says, 
ond is to be effective only until Jan. 1, 
1933. 





Louisiana House Votes 
Tax on Chain Stores 


Baton Rouge, La., June 17. 

The bill (H. 137) proposing a tax on 
chain stores has been passed by the Lou- 
isiana House. The rates range from $15 


to $200, the latter sum being payable for 
each store over 50 in the chain. The vote 
was 84 yeas and 1 nay, 





FEDERAL BANKING 


Treasury Defivit 
Near Three Billion 


Forty-two Per Cent Decline in 
Income Taxes Cited Among 
Principal Causes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ury and’ the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
follows: 

Increased expenditures, the other factor 
in the large deficit, have been due largely 
to emergency outlays through the Re- 
construction Financ Corporation, the Fed- 
eral land banks, the Farm Board and simi- 
lar units, although general expenditures 
also have advanced somewhat. 

All internal revenue sources have yielded 
less in this fiscal year than last except 
minor levies on cigarette papers and tubes 
and on manufacturers of stills and recti- 
fiers. .The major contraction in internal 
revenue receipts isa 42 per cent drop in 
income tax collections which amounted to 
$1,566,000,000 through May, 1931, and to 
only $896,000,000 during the same period 
of the fiscal year 1931-32. 

Miscellaneous internal revenue taxes, 
yielding $454,000,000 for the 11 months 
ended with May, have decreased only 12 
per cent during the year. Taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits, tobacco, playing cards, pis- 
tols, opium, and oleomargarine yielded the 
Government $419,000,00 in 1930-31 and 
$374,000,000 in 1931-32. 

Internal revenue collections for May 
aggregated $60,013,131 compared with $76,- 
865,248 in the same month a year ago. Of 
the collections this year $22,324,098 came 
from income taxes and $37,689,032 from 
miscellaneous internal revenue. 

Taxes on liquor manufactured contrary 
to the prohibition laws showed an increase 
over May, 1931, amounting to $86,431, Col- 
lections under prohibition laws last month 
were $107,321, Other taxes to yield more 
in May,-1932, than a year before were the 
levies on grape brandy and pistals and 
those collected from delinquents under 
repealed laws, 


Home Finance Bill 
Awaiting Action on 
Calendar of Senate 





Formal Report of Measure 
Is Made Following Sub- 
stitution of Language of 
Proposal From House 





Legislation creating a system of banks 
for financing homes now awaits considera- 
tion of the Senate on its calendar of busi- 
ness as a result of the formal report by 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, of 
the bill (S. 2959) for that purpose. 


The bill which was approved by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
bears a Senate designation but the Com- 
mittee substituted for its original lan- 
guage, the text of the Reilly bill (H. R. 
12280) which previously has passed the 
House. 

Before reporting the measure, however, 
the Senate Committee amended, the House 
language so that national-banks may be- 
come members of the home loan banks 
and also to enable building and loan as- 
sociations, that are not otherwise sub- 
ject to inspection, to become members of 
the banks by agreement to submit to re- 
quired examination and inspection. The 
Senate added an amendment extending 
the application of the act to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

Changes Explained 

Senator Watson's formal report ac- 
companying the bill consisted,of an ex- 
position of the changes made by the Sen- 
ate Committee together with the text of 
the formal report filed in the House in 
advance of consideration th€re. That 
part of the Senate report not included in 
the House report follows in full text: 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to whom was referred the bill (8. 
2959) to create Federal home-loan banks, 
to provide for the supervision thereof, and 
for other purposes, having considered the 
same, report thereon with an amendment 
and recommend that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The amendment proposed by the Com- 
mittee is the substitution of the text of 
H. R. 12280 as reported to the House on 
May 25, 1932, with certain modifications. 

Proposed Modifications 

The modifications proposed by the Com- 
mittee are as follows: 

(1) To permit national banking asgso- 
ciations to become members of, or non- 
member borrowers of, Federal home-loan 
banks. 

(2) To provide that building and loan 
associations which would be eligible to be- 
come members of Federal home-loan 
banks except for the fact that they are 
not subject to inspection and regulation 
under the banking laws or similar laws of 
the States in which such associations are 
organized may be eligible for membership 
in the Federal home-loan system upoxw 
subjecting themselves to such inspection 
and regulation as the Federal home-loan 
bank board may prescribe. This proposed 
modification conforms to the action of 
the House on June 11,.1932, with respect 
to building and loan associations, in the 
consideration of H. R. 12280. 

(3) To extend the provisions of the act 
to the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 


Japanese Rayon Output 
Said to Be Increasing 


Although May figures are not yet avail- 
jable, it is possible that Japanese produc- 
tion of rayon for the month will reach 
50,000 cases, according to local trade esti- 


mates forwarded to the Textile Division. 

Rayon production continues to increase 
rapidly. The output for March was re- 
ported as being 48,341 cases of 100 pounds 
per case, while April production was 49,997 
cases. This rapid increase is attributed to 
the fact that the export market for both 
rayon and textiles is favorable, as well 
as to the endeavors of producers to lower 
unit production costs by e nding their 
output,— (Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Uncontested Finance Case 
Is Decided by the I. C, C, 


The Interstate. Commerce Commission 
on June 17 issued the following deci- 
sion in an uncontested finance case: 


Report and order in F, D, Nos, 9318, 9317, (1) 
authorizing the Fort Worth & Denver North- 
ern Ry. Co. to issue $110,000 of capital stock, 
consisting of 1,100 shares of the par value of 
$100 each, said stock to be sold at r for 
cash and the proceeds used to defray in part 
the cost of construction of its railroad; (2) 
authorizing the acquisition by the Colorado 
& Southern Ry. Co. of control of the Fort 
Worth & Denver Northern Ry. Co,, by pur- 
ehase of capital stock; and (3) authorizing 
the acquisition by the Fort Worth & Denver 
City Ry. Co. of control, by lease, of the rail- 


and property of the Fort Worth & Denver 
eS By. Co., approved, 


\ 
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Larger Proportion of Bank Assets 
Included in Federal Reserve System 


Membership Last Year, However, Reached the Lowest Level 
Yet Recorded, Board States in' Its Annual Report to Con- 





{Continued from Page 1.) 

tions in loans by purchasing investments. 
The reduction of $8,750,000,000 in bank 
loans and investments from October, 1929, 
to December, 1931, reeficted a reduction 
of $10,600,000,000 in bank loans, counter- 
acted to the extent of $1,850,000,000 by an 
increase in bank investments. 

The decrease in loans was continuous 
throughout the period, while the increase 
in investments reflected the net result of 
a growth of about $3,000,000,900 prior to 
September, 1931, and a subsequent. de- 
crease of more than $1,000,000,000 during 
the last quarter of the year. 

Bank ‘suspensions, 2,298 of -which were 
reperted during the year, occurred to a 
larger extent than ordinary among city 
banks and among banks more than 
$100,000 capitalization. Approximately 24 
per cent of the failures occurred to banks 
with more than $100,000 capital stock 
compared with 15.8 per cent in 1930 and 
ary average of 9.7 per cent during the 
nine-year period between 1921 and 1929. 

The greatest proportionate increase in 
bank suspensions in 1931 as compared with 
previous years was reported for the North 
Central, Middle Atlantic and New England 
States. 


General Conditions 


In Year Reviewed 


The sections of the report dealing with 
general conditions, reserve bank and mem- 
ber bank credit, and credit policy, follow 
in full text; 

The year 1931 was a year of continued 
depression in business, of reduced em- 
ployment, and of decline in values. The 
volume of bank credit decreased continu- 
ously during the year, there were many 
bank failures, and severe disturbances oc- 
curred in financial conditions, both here 
and abroad. 

During the first nine months of the 
year the Federal reserve system pursuec 
a policy of further easing credit condi- 
tions through reductions of rates and 
through open-market operations. In the 
Autumn of the year, when, following 
upon the suspension of gold payments in 
England, the system was subjected to 
heavy withdrawals of gold from abroad 
and of currency for hoarding in this coun- 
try, it met these demands freely by dis- 
counting paper for member banks and by 
the purchase of acceptances in the open 
market. 

Jn the first quarter of 1931 banking 
cenditions, which had been characterized 
by a large number of suspensions in 1930, 
showed some improvement, but this im- 
provement was not sustained during the 
rest of the year. In the late Spring the 
number of bank failures increased, and 
there was a renewed increase in the with- 
drawals of cash from banks for hoarding. 
There was improvement in conditions 
for a brief period in July after the an- 
nouncement of June 20 of the American 
proposals for a moratorium on intergov- 
ernmental debts and reparation payments, 
but in August the downward movement 
was resumed, and in September, after the 
suspension of the gold standard in Eng- 
land, gold exports from the United States 
were in large volume and withdrawals of 
currency from the banks were accelerated. 
Withdrawals of deposits and declines in 
the value of investment portfolios were 
accgmpanied by a large number of bank 
failures in September and October. Gold 
exports practically ceased at the end of 
Qetober, and in the last part of the year 
there were considerable imports of gold, 
largely from Japan. After the organiza- 
tion in October of the National Credit 
Corporation for making loans to banks 
with sound assets, though these assets be 
ineligible for discount at the reserve banks, 
there was a reduction in the number of 
bank suspensions, and some return flow 
of currency to the banks, but in Decem- 
ber bank failures increased again and 
were accompanied by renewed withdrawals 
of currency for hoarding. When Con- 
gress convened in December, a pill was 
introduced for the establishment of a 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation with 
a@ capital of $500,000,000 supplied by the 
United States Treasury and authority to 
borrow up to $1,500,000,000. The bill creat- 
ing the Corporation, which is authorized 
to make loans to banks and other finan- 
cial institutions and to railroads, was 
passed by Congress in January and ap- 
Proved by the President on Jan. 22, 1932. 


Developments Abroad 
Affecting Business 


Throughout the year unfavorabie de- 
velopments abroad were an important fac- 
tor in business and credit conditions in the 
United States. The European credit crisis, 
beginning in Austria in April, spread to 
adjoining countries and resulted in June 
in a collapse of crédit in Germany. Ef- 
forts to arrest the spread of this crisis 
through the extension of outside mater 
to the central banks of Austria, Hungary, 
and Germany, and through the American 
proposal for an international moratorium 
on intergovernmental debts, were unsuc- 
cessful, and in July there were heavy with- 
drawals of foreign balances from Eng- 
land. Foreign credits of $250,000,000 ob- 
tained by the Bank of England and of 
$400,000,000 obtained by the British Gov- 
ernment were exhausted by the third 
week in September, and on Sept. 20 the 
British Government announced the de- 
cision to suspend the gold standard in 
England. This action, and similar action 
in other countries, caused large gold with- 
drawals from the United States, accel- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of June 17 








New York, June 17.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New Ycrk today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 13,95 

Belgium (belga) 13 e802 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) ,.. 

Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ........ 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
ttaly SEL aan cans ogaesbpesh See es) 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway krone) 
Poland (zloty) ‘i 
Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (KONG) .....,ccceseevarvense 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ..... 
Hong Kong (dollar) 











China (Shanghai tael) .. 30,2656 
China (Mexican dollar) ....-.+.+.. 21.3437 
China (Yuan dollar) .....:......4.. 21.3750 


India (rupee) 
SOD AGED is'gs eciccepdestegspeciegs 
Singapore (dollar) . 
Canada (dollar) ... 
Cuba (peso) ....... 
MORION. (DOER).-. oso rcowevescugecsens 
Argentina (peso, gold) 












} Brasil (milveis) ........scceeeeesees 7.5380 
GTS DONDE a 55 Ki ae ceases de vc a¥s Ke 6.0250 
Uruguay (peso) 47.4166 
Colombia (peso) 95,2400 
Bar SUVEr eereeres eececee 210 
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erated domestic withdrawals of currency 
for hoarding, and ‘was followed by a rapid 
contraction of credit in this country. 

Volume of reserve bank credit, which 
as a result of gold imports had declined 
in midsummer to the lowest level®since 
1924, increased sharply in September and 
October, as gold and currency withdrawals 
occurred, and at the end of the year was 
near the highest level in 10 years. The 
course of reserve bank credit since 1922 
is shown on the chart, in relation to the 
demand for currency, gold movements, 
and member bank reserve balances. 

Increase in the demand for currency be- 
gan in November, 1930, when bank fail- 
ures increased in number, but the result- 
ing demand for reserve bank credit was 
met until after the mitidle of 1931 by 
the use of funds derived from imports of 
gold from abroad, with the consequence 
that there Wis little change in the out- 
standing volume of reserve bank credit. 
After that time, however, in September 
and October, when a large reduction in 
the monetary gold stock of the country 
coincided with a further large increase 
in the demand for currency, the volume 
of reserve bank credit increased by §1,- 
000,000,008 within a few weeks. In No- 
vember and December, however, there was 
@ reduction of more than $200,000,000, re- 
flecting in part a renewed inflow of gold 
from abroad, but in larger part a rapid 
decrease in member bank reserve balances, 
which accompanies a further decrease in 
member bank deposits. 

The following table shows on a monthly 
average basis the changes in reserye bank 
credit during the first nine months of 
1931, in the last three months of the year, 





and for the year as a whole, in com- 

parison with the changes in gold stock, 

money in circulation, and member bank 

reserve balanges (in millions of dollars): 
(In millions of dollars) ‘ 


ec., Sept., Dec., 

; 930 1931 1931 

Reserve bank credit..... 1,273 1,313 1,950 
Monetary gold stock.... 4,583 4,948 4,450 
Money in circulation.... 4,823 5,133 5,611 

Member bank reserve 

balances .....sseeeess- 2,415 2,333 2,069 
~ Change between —, 

Dec., Set. Dec., 

1930 1931 1930 

and and and 

Sept., Dec., Dec., 

1931 1931 1931 

Reserve bank credit..... +40 +637 +677 
Monetary gold stock.... +365 —498 —133 
Money in circulation.... +310 +478 +738 
Member . bank reserve : 
BRIARORD osienecceesees —82 —264 —346 


Credit of Member 


And Nonmember Banks 

The decrease of member bank reserve 
balances by $346,000,000 during the year 
was the largest decrease in these balances 
that has ‘taken place-in a single year 
since the Federal reserve system was es- 
tablished. During the first nine months 
of the year the decrease was gradual, 
amounting in the aggregate to $82,000,000, 
but during the final quarter it+ecame ac- 
celerated, the decrease aqmounting to 
$264,000,000 for the period and reflecting 
the rapid decline in loans and invest- 
ments of member banks. 

The decline in bank laans which had 
begun in the Autumn of 1929 continued 
throughout 1930 and 1931; until the Sum- 
mer of 1931, however, the decline in loans 
was partly offset in the total volume of 
bank credit by a growth in the banks’ 
holdings of investment securities. In the 
third quarter of 1931 banks discontinued 
their purchases of securities, and in the 
fourth quarter they began to sell in- 
vestments, with a consequent increase in 
the rapidity of liquidation of bank credit 
and bank deposits. 

The decrease during the year in member 
bank deposits subject to reserve require¢ 
ments approximated $4,875,000,000, of 
which $2,675,000,000 was in net demand 
deposits and $2,200,000,000 in time deposits, 
This decrease reflected chiefly a reduc- 
tion in member bank loans and invest- 
ments, a decrease which amounted for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1931, to $4,300,- 
000,000. For nonmember banks the re- 
duction in loans and investments during 
the year was $1,800,000,000, and for all 
banks, both member and nonmember 
ened, it was $6,100,000,000, or 11 per 
cent. 

While there was some reduction in bank 
credit in the last quarter of 1929 and the 
first quarter of 1930, it was not until the 
later months of 1930 that the volume of 
bank credit showed a rapid decline, either 
for member or for nonmember banks. 
After the middle of 1930, however, the re- 
duction became prononuced and continu- 
ous, and after the middle of 1931 ex- 
tremely rapid. 

During the last quarter of 1931 the re- 
duction of $3,300,000,000, or 6 per cent, in 
bank loans and investments was larger 
than the reduction during the three pre- 
ceding quarters of the year and about 
equal in volume to the postwar liquida- 
tion of November, 1920-March, 1922, At 
the end of 1931 loans and investments of 
all banks in the United States, amounting 
to $50,100,000,000, were about $8,750,000,000 
less than in the Autumn of 1929 and at 


about the same level as in the Autumn 
of 1925. 


‘Decrease in Loans 


And Rising Investments 

The reduction of $8,750,000,000 in bank 
loans and investments from Oct. 4, 1929, 
to Dec, 31, 1931, reflected a reduction of 
$10,600,000,000 in bank loans, offset to the 
extent of $1,850,000,000 by an increase in 
bank investments. 
was, continuous throughout the period, 
while the increahe in investments reflected 
the net result of a growth of about $8,000,- 
000,000 prior to September, 1931, and a 
subsequent decrease of more than $1,000,- 
000,000 during the final quarter of the 
year, 

Continued liquidation of bank loans dur- 
ing the first half of 1931 was acompanied 
by a further decline in short-term money 
rates, both in the open market and on 
loans made by banks directly to their cus- 
tomers. At the beginning of 1931 rates 
in the open market were already at the 
lowest levels in more.than 20 years, and 
|during the early months of the year they 
;declined further to 2 per cent fer com- 





Obligations of short maturity. 


) al 


| ceptances. 





Tne decrease in loans 


mercial paper, 1% per cent for call money, 
seven-eights of 1 per cent for bankers’ 
| acceptances, and less than one-half of 1 
per cent on United States Government 


These levels prevailed through part of 
|May, all of June, July, and August, and 
most of September, reflecting the com- 
bined effects of a limited demand for 
loans from borrowers of the highest credit 
|tating, the prevalence of excess reserves 
the larger and more active member 
banks, and a low level of indebtedness by 
member banks at the reserve banks, ac- 
companied by further reductions during 
the first five months of the year in the 
discount rates of the Federal reserve banks 
|and in their buying rates for bankers’ ac- 


Throughout the Summer, therefore, the 
cost of credit in the short-term money 


markets for borrowers of acceptable 
credit standing was low, and the posses- 
sion of excess reserves by member banks 
reflected the inactive demand for credit 
from sources acceptable to the banks and 
a lack of confidence on the part of the 
banks in investment securities. These 
conditions prevailed for somewhat more 
than four months until the suspension of 
the gold standard in England on Sept. 20. 

At that time the demand for gold from 
abroad and for currency at home absorbed 
the excess reserves of the member banks 
and led to a sharp increase in the volume 
cf their borrowings at the reserve banks. 


Policy Regarding 


Credit Analyzed 

The credit policy of the Federal reserye 
system in the first nine months of 1931 
was directed toward the furtherance of 
easy credit conditions, as indicated by 
further reductions in rates on discounts 
and acceptances between January and 
May and by purchases of United States 
Government securities between May and 
September. 

During the Summer reserve bank rates 
were at the lowest levels that have ever 
prevailed, the officia] buying rate on ac- 
ceptances being at 1 per cent for the prin- 
cipal maturities and the. discount rate 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York at 1% per cent, and at the other 
reserve banks between 2 and 3% per 
cent, After the middle of September, in 
view of the outflow of gold from the coun- 
try and of currency into hoayding, the 
Federal reserve banks increased their 
rates on discounts and acceptances. 
The discount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York was advanced 
by 1 per cent on Oct, 9—from 1% per cent 
to 2% per cent—and on Oct. 16 to 3% per 
cent. Buying rates on acceptances for 
different maturities were advanced by 
one-fourth of 1 per cent on Sept. 25, and 
advanced further on Oct. 9, 13, and 16— 
to the level of 3% per cent for maturities 
up to 90 days and 3%-3% per cent for 
longer maturities. 

Between Oct. 9 and Nov. 14 discount 
rates were also advanced at other reserve 
banks—at Boston from 2 to 3% per cent, 
at Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, and 
Kansas City from 3 to 3% per cent, at 
Richmond from 3 to 4 per cent, and at 
Ciheago, St. Louis, and San Francisco 
from 2% to 3% per cent. 

On Nov. 20, when the gold outflow had 
ceased and the currency demand subsided, 
buying rates on acceptances of maturities 
up to 45 days were reduced by one-eighth 
of 1 per cent. 

The accompanying table shows the 
Federal reserve bank rates in effect at the 
beginning of 1931 (A); during the four- 
month period from May 22 to Sept. 24 (B); 
and at the end of the year (C): 

Buying rates on aeteptanaes’,, 


c 

‘ Rate Date Rate Date 
1-15 days ..... 134 1 May 13 3 Nov. 20 
16-45 days 13%, 1 May 19 3 Do. 
46-90 days ... 1%4 1 ..do.. 3% Oct. 16 
91-120 days ... 13%, 1% May 13 3% Do, 
121-180 days .. 2 1%, ..do.. 3% Do, 

Discount rates. 

Boston ....... 3 2 May 7 (342 Oct. 17 
New York .... 14g May 8 342 Oct. 16 
Philadelphia . 312 3 May 7 332 Oct, 22 
Cleveland .... 3 214 May9 332 Oct, 24 
Richmond .... 342 3 May 15 4 Oct. 20 
Atlanta ...,... 342 3 Jan. 10 34 Nov.14 
Chicago ...... 342 214 May 9 342 Oct. 17 
St. Louis ..... 342 212 ..d0.. 342 Oct, 22 
Minneapolis .. 312 32 (7) 312 (7) 
Kansas City .. 312 3 May 21 342 Oct. 23 
DAUAS  og2000c0 312 3 Mays’ 4 Oct. 21 
San Francisco. 342 212 Ma 3} Do 


y 22 Lo f 
*Buying rates at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 


7Sept. 12, 1930. 


Volume of Excess Reserves 


Increased by Member Banks 

During the first half of the year, in- 
creased currency demand was approxi- 
mately offset by gold imports, and until 
June the maintenance of member hank 
deposits at a fairly constant level was 
reflected in reserve requirements that re- 
mained close to $2,300,000,000, or about 
the same as in the middle of 1929. Be- 
ginning with June, when _ deposits 
and reserve requirements decreased, and 
continuing through the next five months, 
the banks had excess reserves in consid- 
erable volume. 

The increase in excess reserves at the 
middle of the year, to a level in June 
and July above $120,000,000, was due in 
part to an incfease in monetary gold stock 
that exceeded for the time being the 
growth in currency demand. An offset- 
ting influence at that time, which tended 
to reduce member bank reserve balances, 
was liquidation of dollar acceptances held 
in this country by foreign central banks 
and deposit of the proceeds with the re- 
serve banks. 

This operation results in a transfer of 
funds from the market to the reserve 
banks and tends to increase the demand 
for reserve bank credit. The transfer of 
funds from the market to the reserve 
banks, however, which began in the mid- 
dle of June, did not result in increasing 
member bank indebtedness and, therefore, 
tightening credit conditions, for the rea- 
son that it was offset by the purchase of 
Sovernenent securities by the reserve 

anks. 





Reserve Bank Holdings 


| Of Government Securities 

uring the period of transfers of funds 
from the market to the reserve banks 
by foreign correspondents in June, the re- 
serve banks purchased $60,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment securities, and in a similar situa- 
tion in August they made additional pur- 
chases of securities, bringirfg the total 
holdings of the system to $725,000,000. This 
amount was maintained until near the end 
of the year, except for temporary increases 
at the time of Treasury financing periods 
in September and December. 


ings of Government securities amounted 
to $800,000,000 and showed an increase for 
the year, as measured by monthly average 
figures, of $133,000,000, which compares 
with an increase of $436,000,000 in bills 
discounted, $83,000,000 in acceptances, and 
$25,000,000 in other reserve bank credit. 

The figures are given in the accompany- 
ing table, which also shows separately the 
changes during the first three quarters of 
the year and during the final quarter. 

(In millions of dollars) 





At the end of 1931 reserve bank hold- | 


Dec. Sept., Dec., 

1930 1931 1931 

Bills discounted ........ 338 280 174 
Bille bought ............ 257 259 340 
United States securities 644 736 W717 
Other reserve bank credit 34 38 59 | 

Total reserve bank 

CPOBIG co ccccceveceres 1,273 1,813 1,950 | 

-~ Change between —, 

Dec., ep 7 Cc. 

1930 1931 1986 

and and and 

Sept., Dec. Dec., 

1931 1931 1931 

|Bills discounted ........ —58 +494 +436 
{Bills bought ........... +2 +81 +83 
|United States securities +92 +41 +133 
Other reserve bank credit +4 +21 +25 
Total reserve bank . 
ere’ caeccacddcacces Sen wat +677 





STATEMENT 


June 15. Made public June 17, 1932 


Receipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 


$11,501,485.54 


BO ceccceceve ooeeeenee 1,646,185, 
Customs receipts ......+ veces 592,186.35 
Miscellaneous receipts ......+. 1,311,228.60 

Total ordinary receipts.... $15,051,085.49 
Public debt receipts ..,... » +» -$787,596,200.00 
Balance previous day .......- » 168,309,320.55 

TIOTAL geatececicoscesgubsegs $970,956,606.04 

Expenditures 


General expenditures ........- $5,624,279.22 
Interest on public debt ....... 3,600,698.71 
















































Refunds of receipts ,.......++ 78,496.84 
Panama Canal ......... cesses 11,366.00 
All other .....cccceee seeceeees 341,045.51 
e ORR. 6.85 os's ode ony essees $9,664, 8 
Public debt expenditures ...... sobs aeeat7 as 
Reconstruction Fnance Corpo- 
PS rere 3,548,386.61 
Balance today .... 664,485,055.90 P 
TDQGAL sverepecvcgcegsgocene $970,956,606.04 


Reductions in Taxes 
Declared Purpose of 
Study of Duplications 


Elimination of Overlapping 
Of Federal and State Rev- 
enue Systems Is Sought, 
Says Chairman Vinson 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
go to the industry itself—the merchants, 
retailers, growers, etc. , 

“There is also a duplication of taxa- 
tion as between the Federal and State 
Governments in the case of the income, 
estate and excise taxes, among many 
others. And as to gasoline, even the 
cities, in some cases, impose a tax to be 
added to that charged by the State Gov- 
ernments plus that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The burden is tremendous. 

“It is my contention that the more taxes 
that are placed upon a commodity, the 
more that industry suffers,” 

State Cooperation Sought 

Mr. Vinson explained that the Com- 
mittee will undertake to contact every 
State in the union to get from their 
governors and tax experts their views 
and suggestions on this question, which 
he said is of vital interest to the States, 
and will have to look into the various 
taxing systems used throughout this and 
other. countries, 

“This is ah era in which a reduction 
of governmental expenditures is de- 
manded,” Mr. Vinson said, “and it is a 
fine time to develop a system of just tax- 
ation, It is not fair for some industries 
to be doubly taxed while others are only 
subjected to the one tax, either State or 
Federal.” 

The Treasury Department ahs given its 
approval to such an investigation as that 
which the subcommittee proposes to make. 
This was done by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Ogden L.. Mills, when he ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means during the hearings on 
the tax bill. 


Approved by Secretary Mills 


Representative Bacharach (Rep.), of 
Atlantic City, N. J., asked the Secretary 
why the Treasury Department did not in- 
clude in its original tax recommendations 
a tax on gasoline. 

“Well, Mr. Bacharach,” the Secretary 
answered, “that is a very close question. 
The Treasury Department did consider it 
very, very seriously, and I think that the 
only reason which led us at the last not 
to recommend it was the feeling that 
on the whole the States had looked upon 
the gasoline tax as one which more or 
less belonged to them, and on which they 
were relying to a very great extent. 

“I want to say this, however, that if 
the States continue to trespass on what 
have always been regarded as taxes that 
belonged pouiarty to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, the tobacco taxes—if the States 
continue, and they are doing it to an in- 
creasing degree, to impose tobacco taxes, 
then I say unhesitatingly we are justified 
in trespassing on State taxes and leyying 
a gasoline tax. I think there ought to 
be comity between the State and Federal 
governments.” 


Gasoline Levies Discussed 


“Do you not think now is an_ oppor- 
tune time to put fe on gasoline, as a 
notice to the States that put a tax on 
tobacco?” Mr. Bacharach asked. “I think 
it brings in $400,000,000.” 

“More than that,” Secretary Mills an- 
swered. 

“Yet you want to increase the tax on 
something from which the States are get- 
ting part of the revenue, while on gas- 
oline, which is easier to tax than any 
other commodity, a tax is not recom- 
mended by the Treasury Department?” 
Mr. Bacharach continued. 

“I am telling you frankly the reason,” 
replied the Secretary. 


System Declared Confused 


“It is a very attraetive tax, and it was 
a very tempting tax, but on the whole 
our taxation. sysjem in this conutry is 
sufficiently confused, that if we can get 
reasonable comity between the States and 
the Federal Government as to what prop- 
erly belongs to the States and what prop- 
erly belongs to the Federal Government, 
we will tend to decrease this confusion. 
That is the only reason. It is the most 
tempting tax I know of,” 

Later during that testimony, Mr, Mills 
and Mr. Vinson became involved in a con- 
| troversy as to whether or not a tobacco 
tax is passed on to the smoker or is borne 
to a great extent by the producer, the 


tax. e 
Treasury Aid to Be Asked 

Mr. Vinson s#.ted that as soon as the 
subcommittee completes its organization 
routine, the Treasury Department will be 
asked to cooperate with the subcommittee 
| throughout the jnvestigation. 


definitely thought out the question as to 
what form of legislation would be neces- 
sary to place in effect any recommenda- 





| tions the subcommittee may make. That, | 


jhe said, will depend to some extent as to 
|what develops during the investigation. 


| Urged by Secretary Mills 


| The cquntry needs correlation of Fed- 
eral and State taxation to eliminate dupli- 


and Means Cbmmittee, 

Because of current interest in taxation 
“this would seem to be an auspicious mo- 
ment to make a start,” but none of the 
suggestions for improvement are wholly 
satisfactery, according to the Secretary. 
The Treasury has urged the appointment 


selected by the President and half by 
the Governors’ Conference to attack the 
problem, Mr. Mills said, 

Sketching three suggested ways of elimi- 
nating State-Federal conflicts, Secretary 
Mills pointed out difficulties inherent in 
each of them, A thoroughgoing separa- 
tion of Federal and State tax 





former contending tRe smoker pays the| 


Mr. Vinson stated that he has not yet | 


cation which now results in crushing bur-| 
| dens, high administrative costs and irregu-| 
larities, Ogden L, Mills, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, declared orally June 17, in 
connection with the action of the Ways| 


of a commission with half of its members 


sources 










State Bond Issue 
To Banking Group 


Total of 18 Millions Road 
And Institutional Building 
Securities Disposed of at 
Increased Interest 





Trenton, N. J., June 17, 


The State Treasurer, Arthur C. Middle 
ton, has annonuced the sale of an $18,000, 
000 issue of New Jersey road and institu. 
tional construction bonds at a price of’ 
$18,005,400 to a syndicate of banks. The 
bonds bear 4% per eent interest and mae 
ture serially over a period of 35 years. 

The bidding group was composed of the 
National City Bank of New York, the 
Guaranty Trust Company, Chase Harris 
Forbes, Company, the Bankers Trust Come 
pany of the same city, and some 30 ase 
sociates, including a number of New Jere 
sey banks and bond houses, 


Interest Rate Left to Bidders 

The interest rate was left to the bidders, 
offers being invited on a rdnge from 4 to 
4% per cent. In view of current condi- 
tions, in the opinion of Mr, Middleton and 
other State officials, the bid received was 
as good as could be expected. Additional 
information was made available as follows; 

Two issues of State bonds sold last year 
brought slightly more than par at intere 
est rates of 314 and 3% per cent. 

Of the bonds just sold, $15,000,000 will 
be devoted to highway purposes and $3,» 
000,000 to institutional building. . The se- 
curities bring the bonded indebtedness of 
the State to $159,000,000, against gay | 
there are sinking fund investments 
$64,653,429 and cash of $546,405, leaving @ 
net debt of $93,800,166. : 

Under the act authorizing the sale, a 
direct tax will be imposed on real and 
personal property should the income de- 
rived from the gasoline tax in any one’ 
year be insufficient to meet the interest 
and principal charges. 


Yield Increased in Year ? 

“The open, market price State of 
New Jersey bonds has recently been at 
4.25 to 4.30 per cent, representing an in- 
crease in yield since 1: year of nearly 1 
per cent,” said Mr. Middleton. “This may 
be compared with the retail price of other 
bonds as follows: City of New York, 5.25; 
North Carolina, 4.25; Illinois, 430; Min- 
nesota, 4.15; Tennessee, 4.75; Michigan, 
4.25, and Virginia, 4.30. “ 

During the year of depression of 1921, 
New Jersey sold $17,000,000 bonds bearing 
interest at 5 per cent. During the years 
through 1922 to 1930 when low interest 
rates prevailed, the State sold 20 issues 
of bonds bearing interest of 4% and two 
issues bearing interest at 4 per cent. In 
the period of very low interest rates in the 
first nine months of 1931, the State sold 
$3,000,000 bearing interest at 344 and $20,. 
000,000 bearing interest at 3% per cent.” 


St. Paul Credit Bank 
Reduces Interest Rate 


St, Paul, Minn,, June 17,—Reduction of 
the interest rate charged by the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, St, Paul, from 
5 per cent to 3% per cent was announced 
today by F. H. Klawon, president. 

The reduction will mean, he explained, 
that farmers will be able to obtain loans 
of the bank’s money at not more than 
6% per cent, as the law provides the loans 
ef the bank money, made py other banks, 
shall be at not more than 3 per cent 
greater interest than that charged by the 
intermedidte bank. ; 

The bank has been able to reduce its 
interest rate, he said, because of a come 
bination of lower interest rates on prime 
securities, and because of legislation by 
Congress making the bank's debentures 
more liquid investments. The debentures 
now are eligible for collateral on loans 
through the Federal Reserve System, he 
explained. 


Simplified Rules Drafted 
For Laundry Device Trade 


Four simplified practice recommerfda- 
tions in the commercial laundry ma- 
chinery field, namely, washers, extractors, 
ironers and tumblers, have just been 
mailed to all interests in the industry by 
the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Bureau of Standards for their considera- 
tion and written approval. 

The, simplifled schedules for washers 
and tumblers are concerned with the size, 
the type of drive, the number of come- 
partments, the number of cylinder doors, 
and the number of vertical and horizontal 
partitions. The tumbler program also pro- 
vides for the method of heating. Types 
and diameters, are considered in the ex- 
tractor recommendation, and sizes, types, 
drive, and method of heating are con- 
tained in the flat-work ironer program. 

These recommendations, which were 
proposed and developed by the industry, 
will be effective when the required degree 
of support has been accorded them by 
members of the industry.—(Department 
of Commerce.) 











would avoid overlapping, reduce the costs 
of administration and free the activities 
of both the States and the central Gov- 
ernment from interference by the other, 
but any complete separation probably 
would prove too inflexible over a long 
period of time and might deny important 
revenue sources to either the States or the 
Federal Government, he said. 


Discusses Federal Tax Credit 


“Something could undoubtedly, be done 
along this lime, but it is doubtful if this 
remedy would be sufficient,” Secretary 
Mills stated orally. 

“Some observers advocate an extension 
lof the prineiple now used in the Federal 
estate tax—the allowance of a limited 
credit against the Federal tax for a sim{- 
lar tax levied by the States,” Seeretary 
Mills eontinued. 

“Such a change might achieve a large 
| degree of simplification, but it would prac- 
\tically force the States to adopt taxes 
similar to those of the Federal authority, 
robbing them of much of their autonomy 
land concentrating too great power in 
Washington, according to the Secretary. 

Interstate Commerce Levies 


A third suggestion is the enactment of 
a law which would permit. the States to 
tax directly interstate commerce under 
prescribed conditions and in accordance 
with specified metohds, This reform could 
follow the general lines of the Federal Act 
governing taxation of national banks by 
L States, Secretary Mills pointed out, but 
such a law might be held unconstitutional 
although a strong case could be made out 
for its validity. ; 

“Considering the obvious objections and 
limitations to the various plans for elim- 
inating er reducing the evils which beset 
us in this field, the only safe conclusion 
is that there exists an rugent need for 
|systematic, unbiased and eomprehensive 
study of these prablems before we can 
jhope to seeure the coordination in our 
State amd Federal systems of taxation 
which we so sorely need,” - according 
the Secretary. 
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P ublicand Private Cooperation 
in Child Welfare Work -. + - 





Relationship for Reasonable Division of Re- 
sponsibilities and Services in Caring for 


hy 


‘y Dependent Juveniles Is Discussed 





By EMIL FRANKEL 
Director of Research, Department of Institutions and Agencies, State of New Jersey 


State is the ultimate expression of the 
community will and power, and is in 
duty bound both to protect and enforce 

the rights and duties of its children. It is 
in order, therefore, that we make occasional 
examination of the extent’ to which the State 
and community have developed within a 
general social work program, a program of 
modern child welfare—guaranteeing normal 
life and happiness to all children and afford- 
ing protection to the physically, mentally or 
socially handicapped child—to determine 
whether the State or community is adapting 
its child welfare program in this constantly 
changing world. ‘ 

In such an examination it is important to 
consider what is a reasonable division of re- 
sponsibility and services between public and 
private child-caring organizations, and what 
relationship should exist between them. 

++ 


In order to furnish a background to the 
present discussion it might be well to give 
a few.figures showing the extent of child 
dependency in the United States, and the 
cost of caring for dependent and neglected 
children. 

I am estimating that there are at this 
moment probably more than 560;000-depend- 
ent and neglected children in the United 
States, 300,000 of whom are receiving various 
types of care under institutional auspices, 
and 260,000 children are receiving care in 
their’ own homes through mothers’ allow- 


ances. 

The total cost of care for the dependent 
children in the United States in 1931 is esti- 
mated to be $114,000,000, of which $75,000,000 
was spent on the care of children away from 
their own homes, and $39,000,000 for the 
care of children in their own homes through 
mothers’ allowances. 

To discuss the relationship between public 
and private organizations for dependent and 
neglected children from the /standpoint of 
the State Welfare Department, it becomes de- 
sirable to .consider it from three distinct 
angles: 

i—The State department as a supervisory 
agency having the legal power to inspect, 
license, incorporate, et. cetera, the various 
child welfare institutions and agencies, and 
to supervise and control child welfare activ- 
ities generally; 

2—The State giving direct care in State- 
owned institutions and through mothers’ 
aid; and 

3.—The State subsidizing through tax 
funds, local private or public child-caring or- 
ganizations. < 

Some form of State supervision of child- 
caring institutions and agencies is provided 
bythe statutes of all but three of our 48 
States, with wide differences in the methods 
employed, staff requirements, and the results 
obtained in accordance with a recently pub- 


~ lished report of the Committee on National, 


State and local organizations for the handi- 
capped, and studies conducted by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. 

The periodical inspection and visitation of 
child-placing agencies and of child-caring 
institutions by the proper State authority is 
authorized or required in most of the States. 

The sanction or approval by the State 
public welfare authority is required before 
any child-placing agency may be granted a 
certificate of incorporation in 16 States. In 
all but three of these States, such sanction 
or approval is also required in case of child- 
caring institutions which desire to incor- 
porate. 

++ 


The .annual licensing or certification of 
child-placing agencies by the State public 
welfare authority is required inf31 States. 

The licensing of child-caring institutions 
(other than child-placing agencies, boarding 
homes for infants, and day nurseries), usually 
by the social welfare authority, is required in 
31 States. 

The licensing or certification of boarding 
homes is required in 30 States. In 22 of the 
24 States in which licenses are issued by 
State public welfare authorities, these au- 
thorities also have the power of supervision 
and inspection of such homes. 

A license for the conduct of a maternity 
home is required in 33 States, usually by the 
State public welfare authorities. 

The importation of dependent children for 
the purpose of placing them in family homes 
is regulated by 33 States and eight of these 
States also regulate the exportation of chil- 
dren for this purpose. 

The submission of reports to the State li- 
censing or supervisory authority at certain 
intervals or when required is provided for 
in nearly all of the States which license or 
supervise child-placing agencies and child- 
caring institutions. 

Relationships of far-reaching consequences 
are involved in any effective exercise of the 
State’s Supervisory powers by setting up and 
enforcing, through licensing or other form 
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Utah’s Resources 
in Game Fish 


for Anglers 


By 
=r 


Newell B. Cook 
Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner, State of Utah 


ERE is more fishing water in the Yel- 

lowstone Park than in the entire State 

of Utah; yet Utah furnishes many times 
more fish to its sportsmen than any other 
like State of our western group. 

We have planted already this year in the 
different localities in the State more than 
500,000 fish that were legal size or larger, 
and we have several hundred thousand fish 
of this size yet to plant besides several mil- 
lion smaller fish. 

In our endeavor to raise the fish to a 
larger size, we fed 465 tons of fish food in 
the year 1931 at a cost of approximately $24,- 
000. That is more food than is fed by all 
of our neighboring States. We have taken 
23,000,000 Rainbow eggs between Sept. 1, 
1931, and June 1, 1932. This has been made 
posisble by selective breeding. 





of direction or control, minimum standards 
of work so as to ensure to children under 
institutional care or in free or boarding 
foster homes, proper care, education and pro- 
tection. 


While the legal authority to supervise by 
inspection may be expressed in such phrases 
as “visit,” “investigate,” “or visit” and in- 
spect,” the commonly accepted interpreta- 
tion would seem to be that the State depart- 
ment, within the limitations established by 
law, has the authority to examine and study 
in such detail as it may find necessary the 
physical plant and the administration, the 
policies and the actual working of the insti- 
tutions and agencies. It follows that if in- 
spection is to be more than the assembling 
of facts there must be found means to trans- 
late the recommendations into action and 
to create relationships which will insure 
success. 

Similarly, appropriate relations must be 
worked out by the State with county and 
municipal institutions and agencies even 
though they may differ in their legal status 
from those conducted under private auspices. 


++ 
“But so far as the welfare of the children 


, under their care is concerned, their work is 


essentially the same and the need and ad- 
vantages of State supervision are no less 
apparent. The fact that these institutions 
are under public control increases rather 
than lessens the responsibility of the State 
towards them.” 

In the exercise of the legal powers of the 
State department to license and to approve 
the incorporation of child-caring organiza- 
tions, to exercise control, and to require the 
submission 6f current reports concerning serv- 
ices and finances, appropriate relationships 
must be developed. 

It is quite apparent that certain modifica- 
tions in relationships between public and 
private child-caring agencies are involved in 
the increasing extent to which dependent 
children are cared for in their own homes; 
in the constantly enlarging scope of mothers’ 
aid, which expresses itself in an increase in 
maximum grants or determination of grants 
on the basis of a budget to fill the needs of 
the situation, the raising of the age limit of 
dependent children to enable them to attain 
a desirawle education, the support of chil- 
dren incapacitated by physical infirmity dur- 
ing their entire minority, in the liberalization 
of property limitations owned by the mother 
seeking care; in the extension of the State 
equalization principle by differentiating 
among the counties on the basis of need in 
the allocation of funds; in the safeguards 
which are thrown around dependent children 
and mothers receiving public ald. 

Equally far-reaching—and one authorita- 
tive social work group has called them per- 
plexing—relationships arise out of the pay- 
ment of tax funds for the support of private 
child-caring organizations and the control 
necessary to insure minimum standards of 
care. 

++ 


The practice of appropriating from tax 
funds to private child-caring organizations 
in one form or another is widespread. Ap- 
propriation bills passed in 1931 in about 25 
States carried provisions for funds to be paid 
in lump-sum or per capita payments to pri- 
vate agencies. 

State aid to private organizations has been 
specifically limited by constitutional provi- 
sions in about half of the States. Such pro- 
visions may prohibit grants or restrict them 
to nonsectarian organizations or to organi- 
zations providing services to special groups 
such as the physically handicapped, the de- 
linquent, the orphaned, or the aged. 

Where there are constitutional provisions 
forbidding such payments in whole or in 
part by the State, legal authorization for 
payments from funds of county, city or town 
may still be given. 

In the appropriation of tax funds to pri- 
vate organizations in this country various 
practices may be found. As reported by the 
White House Conference Committee on Pri- 
vate Agencies, Their Relationship to Public 
Agencies and Their Trends, the sources of 
tax funds, the basis upon which these funds 
are distributed to private organizations, and 
the underlying conceptions back of these 
practices all vary. The following practices 
are found to exist: 

1.—Appropriations of tax funds made by 
State Legislatures, or by appropriating au- 
thorities of local divisions of the State, di- 
rectly to private organizations in lump sums; 

2.—Appropriations of tax funds by State 
Legislatures, or by appropriating authorities 
of local divisions of the State, in the form 
of payments to private organizations based 
upon the number of children under care, and 
assigned to the custody of the private organ- 
ization by some qualified authority (these 
are known as per capita payments of tax 
funds to private, organizations) ; 

+ + 


3.—Appropriations of tax funds by State 
Legislatures or by appropriating authorities 
of local divisions of the State directly to a 
State department or local department deal- 
ing with welfare matters, to be by that de- 
partment distributed, under its own rules, 
to private organizations; 

4.—Appropriations of tax funds by the 
appropriating authorities of local divisions 
of the State directly to private organizations, 
the amount being based upon a contractual 
arrangement for services to be rendered by 
the private organization and payments to 
the private organization to be made upon a 
time period basis; 

5.—Appropriations of tax funds by the ap- 
propriating authorities of local divisions of 
the State directly to private organizations 
for certain specified items of service such as 
workers’ salaries, traveling expenses, cloth- 
ing for children and the like; 

6.—Provision for private funds to be ex- 
pended by public agencies. 

Since the system of State subsidies to pri- 
vate child-caring organizations was inaugu- 
rated, it has been accompanied with a great 
deal of “difference of opinion and confusion 
of thought” concerning the validity of such 
payments from public funds and the means 
to be used by the State in safeguarding 
monetary contributions. Within the last few 


decades a number of situations have arisen 
in various States and cities which have shown 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





COMMERCIAL ‘STANDARDS 
FOR TESTING PAPER 


Studies of Effects of Humidity and Temperature on Dtr- 
ability and Utility Conducted by Bureau of Standard 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal,Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with paper. 





s 
By B. W. SCRIBNER 
Chie}, Paper Section, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


Bureau of Standards cooperates 
' extensively with commercial organ- 
izations in the establishment of suit- 
able commercial paper testing standards. 
The Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry is the chief national 
commercial standardizing organization 
in this field, and the Bureau has been 
closely identified with its standardization 
efforts from the time they were initiated. 
Various members of the paper section 
have continuously directed the activities 
of the association’s paper testing’ com- 
mittee, which through systematic coordi- 
nated research in industrial, college, and 
Federal Government laboratories, has 
made possible the establishment of 28 
official association paper testing methods 
that are nationally recognized stand- 
ards. Nearly all of the association’s 
physical testing methods are based on 
results of Bureau studies. 


++ 

Considerable attention has recently 
been given at the Bureau to atmospheric 
humidity and temperature, both of which 
must be carefully controlled for aecurate 
testing. Study of this problem has re- 
sulted in two recent publications which 
point out means of improving the test- 
ing. technique in this respect. 

The measurement of permeability of 
paper to air is used quite extensively in 
the determination of its printing and 
other properties, and a thorough study 
now in progress is yielding information 
that will be available for standardization 
purposes. 

At the request of a subcommittee of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, a study of the M. I. T. folding 
tester was made, and the society is using 
the results to formulate a standard 
method for folding endurance of insu- 
lating papers. Studies such as this 
usually result in improvement in design 
of the testing instrument. 


Some important advances have been 
made in the standardization of paper 
qualities, ‘The water absorptiveness of 
paper towels sometimes decreases dur- 
ing storage, and a study made in coop- 
eration with towel manufacturers re- 
sulted in-finding that a short baking pe- 
riod satisfactorily duplicated any loss of 
absorptiveness that occurred during six 
months ‘natural aging. ’ 
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Tests of binders’ board were made at 
the request of the Binders’ Board Manu- 
facturers Association, which used the 
results to formulate an _ association 
standard specification for this material. 
The test found most suitable for meas- 
uring the strength qualities of the boards 
is a method developed for the purpose, 
consisting of measurement of breaking 
load d deflection under a _ bending 
stress. 

At the request of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, research in the 
printing -field has been undertaken in 
coopération with this organization. The 
purpose is to obtain better knowledge of 
the relation of properties of offset litho- 
graphic papers to their printing quality. 
Lack of sufficient knowledge of this kind 
causes loss of materials and time 
amounting to a considerable portion of 
the total cost of the printing job. 


++ 

A survey of printing plants showed 
that misregister of prints was the chief 
difficulty, and some study of the print- 
ing of experimental papers, manufac- 
tured with various modifications, has 
been made in a cooperating printing 
plant. In this way a number of im- 
portant factors that influence register. 
have been’ isolated. Laboratory study is 
being made of the effect of the relative 
humidity of the surrounding atmosphere, 
as this was found to be one of the most 
important factors. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Paper,” to appear in the issue of 
June 20, Mr. Scribner continues his discussion of the industrial services of the 
Paper Section of the Bureau of Standards. 





Control of Stream Pollution 


Water Problems of Pennsylvania 
By DR. THEODORE B. APPEL 


Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


E ARE endeavoring to control stream 
W potution in the watersheds of all of our 

rivers and the magnitude of the job can 
be appreciated when you call to mind that in 
this comparatively small State we have ap- 
proximately 100,000 miles of streams of which 
20,000 are free from pollution, another 20,000 
polluted at present beyond treatment and 
belonging to that category which should be 
allocated for industrial drainage use (these 
are chiefly located in the coal regions), and 
the remaining 60,000 are in various stages 
between, but are possible of reclamation to 
a great extent. 


Many water supplies derived from streams 
in the Ohio River basin were greviously af- 
flicted in past years by offensive tastes and 
odors caused by the discharge of phenolic 
wastes from up-stream by-product coke 
ovens. Through cooperation of this industry 
with the State Health Departments complete 
elimination of phenols by coke quenching 
and substantial removal by various processes 
at the coke works has virtually ended this 
trouble. 


Eight years ago efficient treatment of waste 
waters resulting from the tanning of leather 
was unknown, although much experimenta- 
tion had been carried on at the tanneries and 
many had erected some type of treatment 
works. After considerable negotiation in 
1924 an agreement was concluded with the 
tanning industry which created a fund and 
a technical committee of engineers repre- 
senting both the Department and the in- 
dustry itself. Extensive laboratory research 
followed; two full-scale experimental waste. 
treatment works were built and operated to 
test out the laboratory findings. A system 
of progressive processes of treatment which 
were reasonable and practical were laid down 
and the committee published a report which 
was accepted by both the Department and 
the industry. 


Another seemingly unpreventable form of 
stream pollution in Pennsylvania was caused 
by the discharge of acid waters from the 
coal mines. A decision of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court in 1886 declared this a nat- 
ural phenomenon and redress was denied the 
plaintiff whose interests were private and 
included alleged harm to fish. In 1924 the 
same court ordered an injunction issued to 
defendant coal operators to restrain them 
from discharging any mine drainage into 
the source of public water supply of the 
plaintiff. Under these decisions in addition 
to the exceptions to the law noted above, 
we were virtually helpless as far as control 
measures were concerned. In 1929, however, 
we entered into negotiations for cooperative 
work with the soft coal operators which re- 
sulted in the execution of an agreement 
creating a joint board made up of executive 
and technical representatives of the State 
and industry to determine ways and means 
by which further pollution might be pre- 
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up the difficulties of securing equitable allo- 
cation of public funds to private institutions 
eager to participate. Remedies have been 
applied with varying success. 


(Mr. Frankel will continue his, discus- 
sion of public and private agencies for 
the care of dependent and neglected 
children in the issue of June 21.) 





vented and the present condition, if possible, 
ameliorated. 

Our engineers have found and demon- 
strated on full scale in many bituminous 
coal mines that by impounding the mine 
waters in the abandoned or inactive parts 
of the workings or sump, the condition of 
the waste water can be very definitely im- 
proved. These waters are highly acid, the 
chief offender being sulphuric. Its formation 
depends upon the joint action of the air and 
water upon the iron pyrites which are com- 
mon in the geological formations. By. im- 
pounding the mine waste, air is prevented 
from having access to the iron pyrites and 
the formation of sulphuric acid is stopped. 
Through the infiltration of natural ground 
water into these sections, the iron is de- 
posited as sludge in the form of oxides of 
iron. Alkaline salts are formed with mag- 
nesia and lime present in the ground waters 
the acidity of the impounded water rapidly 
becomes less and in many instances it has 
been found to be quite alkaline. This water 
is too hard for domestic use without treat- 
ment, but when flowing into streams does 
not prevent fish life. 


We are also able to conserve many miles 
of smaller tributaries toymain drainage acid 
Streams by prevailing upon the companies to 
collect their drainage, previously pumped 
through bore holes to the surface, to a cen- 
tral station from whence it can be discharged 
to main drainage streams. Incidentally the 
reduction in acidity of the mine water which 
has to be pumped is a substantial saving to 
the coal operators, as much cheaper pumps 
and pipes can now be used and they last 
longer owing to the absence of corrosion. 


Similar arrangements have been entered 
into with the paper industry of Pennsyl- 
vania, although in studying this problem, in 
view of the fact that’ so few sulphite mills 
exist in this State, that particular phase has 
been left to other investigations which will 
be mentioned lafer. Paper mills are required 
to remove all fibrous matter from the “white 
water” by the use of save-alls and a closed 
recirculating system advised. 


We also have a cooperative agreement with 
the gas industry and with the petroleum in- 
dustry following the lines laid down by the 
American Petroleum Institute, which have 
substantially reduced their pollutions of our 
public waters. 

Many of these problems of industrial waste 
are common in several States and through 
the relations of our sanitary engineers with 
those of other depaytments, a substantial 
working agreement “has been developed 
whereby each State is in a position to in- 
vestigate outstanding problems and by ex- 
change of data with our neighbors, dupli- 
cation of effort has been avoided and mutual 
advantage has accrued. 

When we come to the question of con- 
trolling the pollution in interstate streams 
there appears to be several methods which 
may bring about satisfactory results. The 
simplest is simply a cooperative attitude on 
the part of the health departments involved 
without agreement, regulation or legislation, 
as was instanced in our work with the State 
Department of Health of Delaware in the 
improvement of the Brandywine. When a 
problem becomes more complex a definite 
agreement may be entered into between the 
departments involved. Sometimes it will be 
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WOODROW WILSON | 
President of the United States 1913-1921 


“Patriotism consists of some very: practical things. 
It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our na- 
tional life are and to face them with candor.” 


* | Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 
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Efficiency and Economy Plan 
of Municipal Financing + + - 





Operations of Model System of Records and 
Administrative Methods as Demonstrated 


at Troy, New York, Are Described 





By A. E. ROCHE 


Commissioner, Department of Public Works, City of Troy, New York 


MERICAN cities are not what they used 
to be—they are larger, fancier and cost- 
lier. Today, total city expenditures are 

six times as great as they were 30 years ago, 
a fact held by many to prove that taxpayer’s 
money is being wasted in extravagance. 

But times have changed. Cities have in- 
creased in population. and size. Our social 
and economic life has called forth more de- 
mands for the services rendered by munici- 
palities. 


The twentieth century has brought to us 
@ group of-social and governmental problems 
which have never been equalled in complex- 
ity and in difficulty. 

Now, as has always been, one of the most 
important features of any governmen: is the 
control which is exercised over the raising 
and expending of public money. 


++ 
How are we to do this: Our governmental 
system comprises five great units: The Town; 
the City; the County; the State, and the 
Federal Government. Each unit is collect- 
ing and expending. Each unit is doing ad- 
ministrative and constructive work. 


But, all of these units derive their income 
from the same source. And if this source is 
empty or shrinking, it behooves the units 
to stop, look, and listen. 

The questions arise: Shall we commence 
the curtailment of governmental expendi- 
tures at the top unit and allow the others 
to follow suit? or shall we start the curtail- 
ment with the town unit and ask the State 
and Federal governments to join them? 


I believe in abolishing sinecures. I think 
that the job should originate wtih the Federal 
Government and descend through the units 
step by step, to the lowest stages of govern- 
ment. I do not believe in the retrenchment 
of constructive public work, which will serve 
an immediate utility purpose. 

The International Association of Public 
Works Officials have been aware for some 
years of the conditions prevailing in cities 
and the mounting cost of municipal govern- 
ment. They have endeavored to check these 
conditions. 

The International Association of Public 

’ Works Officials have installed a system of 
records and administrative methods at Troy, 
which makes it a pioneer in American city 
government. Not only do these new methods 
make possible the furnishing of Troy tax- 
payers with a more efficient administration, 
but the installation is proving a model for 
other cities throughout the country. 

This records and 9.2 sunting installation 
was made in May, 1931, without cost to the 
city. Troy was selected by this international 
organization ag one of five cities for demon- 
strating how its proposals work in actual 
practice. It proved an ideal city for such 
demonstration, because of its location, size, 
topography, public works organization, and 
because it is conducting all activities covered 
by the association. . 
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As is well known, the only income which 
a@ municipality receives is derived from taxes 
of one form or another. In Troy 17 per cent 
of the taxes are devoted to the operation of 
the Public Works Department, operations 
which for the most part are regulated by 
statute. 

Troy public works officials are faced with 
no easy task. They must satisfy the 75,000 
inhabitants with the following services: 

The construction, maintenance, and clean- 
ing of’streets and alleys; 

The removal.and disposal of garbage, ashes 
and other refuse; 

Sewer construction, 
cleaning; 

Catch basin repairs and cleaning; 

Construction and upkeep of all public 
buildings, docks, bridges; 

The superivsion and maintenance of city 
park system; 

The elimination of grade crossings; 

The inspection of buildings to assure con- 
formance with building codes; 

The lighting of public streets; 

The maintenance and care of city water 
works, and 

The execution of all contracts for public 
improvements. 

These services require approximately 350 
men, 50 pieces of rolling equipment, and rep- 
resent an annual expenditure of nearly $1,- 
000,000. As in private business, the manage- 
ment. of such a big organization requires engi- 
neering and executive study. 

Moreover, the mayor and public works offi- 
cials need to receive a stream of facts about 
the work and cost of this Department. They 
should know w much work is being pro- 
duced, the quality of the work, the cost per 
unit of work, and whether work accomplished 
conforms to work planned. 

Daily, weekly, monthly and annual reports 
must supply a complete picture of public 
works operations, and be so analyzed as to 
point out whether changes are needed. Every 
phase of the work and its cost must be con- 
trolled so that wastes may be avoided and 
good service furnished to all. 


++ 


The following example’illustrates just how 
this installation can aid officials in the scien- 
tific execution of their duties: 

Once a year the common council appro- 
priates funds for public works services. The 
mayor and director of public works, thereby 
have a delicate task of coming out even at 
the end of the year and still supplying all 
of the services anticipated. 

This task is made more difficult by the fact 
that many services are seasonal, such as 
snow removal, street cleaning, street repairs, 
and park work. As a means of knowing 
just how expenditures compare with appro- 
priations, Troy officials have for some years 


maintenance, and 
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, necessary when State regulations conflict to 
revise these regulations or it may be neces- 
sary for concurrent legislation to be passed, 
or finally a compact or treaty may be offi- 
cially entered into by the States involved. 
When this compact or treaty involves a sur- 
render of certain inherent properties of 
States, as for instance police protection or 
police control, this compact or treaty must 
be ratified under the Constitution by Con- 
gress, 


prepared a statement at the end of each 
month which gives this information. 

A complete record is now kept of the ac- 
complishments of each employe and piece 
of equipment. This not only makes it pos- 
sible to equalize work, but also good work- 
men may receive due recognition. 


These records of work done, also aid public 
works officials in planning their work sys- 
tematically and in distributing effectively 
the 350 men and 50 pieces of motor equip- 
ment. For example: When officials are armed 
with such knowledge, garbage collection 
routes and street cleaning routes can be laid 
out scientifically rather than by guess. 

These same records also aid in accounting 
for. the time worked by each emplofe and 
preparing the pay roll. The number of hours 
on each job.must check with the total num- 
ber of hours on the pay roll. 


++ ’ 


Each year large sums are spent in operat- 
ing trucks, tractors, street cleaning machines, 
snow loaders, and other equipment. Since 
most of this equipment must work out of 
sight of city officials, for long periods of 
time, it is quite necessary that daily reports 
be submitted by the drivers telling what the 
equipment did; how long it worked on each 
job, the number of loads hauled, the amount 
of gasoline and oil used, and other impor- 
tant facts. 


When the figures from these dally reports 
of equipment are added to the garage records 
of repairs, depreciation and overhead, a 
complete story is obtained of its perform- 
ance and costs. 


This story is all kept on a separate record 
for each piece of equipment. It tells at the 
end of each month how much the truck, 
tractor, or any other piece of equipment 
costs to operate per mile per hour, the miles 
obtained per gallon. of* gasoline or oil, the 
amounts of work done. 

With such facts at hand, officials are in 
a@ position to distribute its equipment so as 
to get the most work for the least cost. 
Otherwise great losses may occur from idle 
time or the use of an incorrect type of 
equipment. 


Similarly there comes a time in the life 
of any piece of equipment when the cost of 
repairs and fuel are so high that it is not 
economical to operate it any longer: The 
analysis made possible by this installation 
will tell almost to a day when it will be 
cheaper to purchase a new machine and dis- 
card the old one. 


If the purchase and dispensing of gaso- 
line, oil and other supplies and materials is 
not adequately controlled, there is no way of 
knowing whether a proper and economical 
use is made of them. For many years, Troy 
has been controlling effectively the issuing 
of gasoline and oil to equipment at the city 
garage. 

An important test of management in any 
business is its ability to plan and forecast 
work and to operate in conformance with 
such plans. The installation in the Public 
Works Department recognizes this test and 
has made the use of a work program one of 
its most important features. 

At the end of each month a detailed state- 
ment prepared in the Public Works Office 
tells the officials whether they have con- 
formed to the program and to the standards 
set forth in it. - A statement may show for 
instance that it cost $1.10 to collect a cubic 
yard of garbage, whereas the work program 
sets forth $1 as a standard: amount for. this 
work. This would be a signal for officials 
to analyze the work in all of its details to 
find the remedy. 

++ 


The result has been a fairly uniform 
‘budget, a decreased tax rate, a fairly uni- 
form bonded indebtedness, a well conceived 
control of public expenditures and, most of 
all, a complete and thorough knowledge of 
the expenditure of public funds. This has 
particularly been brought about by a com- 
plete understanding between the city ad- 
amg gaa and the banking interests at 
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Dominating Place 
of Education in 
American Life 


By 
“ William John Cooper 

United States Commis- 

sionér of Education 

NE is impressed as one rides about in 

these American States by the important 

Place occupied by school buildings in the 
life of a nation. In most cities one will find 
that the most important building in town is 
not a business block, is not a bank, is not 
a hotel, is not a church, but is a high school 
building. 

There are about as many people in high 
school in the United States today as there 
are in all the nations on the face of the 
earth, and hi school education is in this 
country entirely free. In no other country 
on the face of the earth is the high school 
so free of restrictions as it is in ours. 

When one has completed the eighth grade, 
or the sixth grade, in our cities, one is ad- 
mitted directly into the secondary school. 
And this is entirely without expense to the 
person attending, even for textbooks in many 
places. 

Moreover, we find our schools open with- 
out restrictions as to sex, as to religious be- 
lief, and as to race. In many of the coun- 
tries of the Old World what secondary schools 
exist are for the separate sexes, or are pri- 
marily for people of certain religious be- 
liefs. In this country the public schools are 
open without regard to these restrictions. 

Again in this country we have had longer 
than any place else in the world citizenship 
open to all adults. In most States we have 
extended the suffrage to all males for over 
a century and to all females for more than 
20 years. We believe in education for both 
men and women that all of our citizens may 
be educated to as high a:degree as possible 
in order that they may vote intelligently. 
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